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In Practically a Fresh Market, 
Think What Such a Contract Means. 


NLY TWENTY PER CENT of the possible Acci- 

dent Insurance business in the United States has 
been sold thus far, the remaining vast market is open 
to all. There is an increasing demand for income 
protection in your community. 


We are offering you a contract for the writing of the 
broadest, most liberal and up-to-date Accident Insur- 
ance line on the market,—-a direct contract with this 
Company paying liberal commissions and entitling 
you to the entire range of service rendered to our 
representatives by our Accident Department. 


Our policies are absolutely unrestricted, our under- 
writing methods sound, liberal and designed to con- 
serve every possible dollar’s worth of business for the 
Agent. Our range of policy contracts includes a form 
for each class of prospects, especially fitted in every 
way to suit their requirements. This is a line that you 
can SELL. Write for particulars. 





Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office: SAINT LOUIS 





LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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A Company with Friends Everywhere 


WE SERVE 


ie 


Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient 
life insurance service, and a net cost 
that is notably low—these are three of 
the reasons why the name Massachu- 
setts Mutual is synonymous in the mind 
of the insuring public with all that is 
During the 
seventy-two years of the Company’s 
history its policyholders have ever been 
its loyal friends and its enthusiastic 
cdvertisers. 


best in life insurance. 














Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 





Joseph C. Behan 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Insurance Salesmen Have It In Their 


Power To Drive Poverty an 


d Dependency 


From This Continent With Life Insurance 





Agents Furnished Ammunition For War On Society's Arch Enemy 





High Ideal Set By National Association Can Be Attained By Covering Every Contingency 
Exposed to Dependency—Souls of Rate Book Carriers Bared in Quick and Gener- 
ous Response to Call for Succor for Distressed People of Japan—Attend- 
ance Below That Anticipated—Program Absorbs Attention of 
Sales Food Seeking Delegates 


Chicago, September 5.—If the insur- 
ance men of America would do their 
duty and adequately cover everybody 
and every interest which requires cov- 
erage, there would be no poverty in 
America. 

There would be no poor houses, no 
charity organizations, no distressful de- 
pendents. 

That is the keynote of the thirty- 
fourth annual convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters in 
session here this week. 


And with that idea in mind the entire 
program has been shaped up. 


That was the gist of the address of 
President Eliason of Minnesota, of the 
pastor who was the second speaker on 
the program, the Rev. John Thompson 
o! Chicago, and of many of the other 
speakers. 

Over a billion dollars is invested in 
this country in institutions for depend- 
ents, in which institutions are millions 
0: people, and the cost every year of 
charity and dependency in this country 
is about a billion dollars. 

Here then is the opportunity of the 
insurance men of America. 

The great charity and dependency or- 
ganizations were informed of the pro- 
gram and gave it their endorsement and 
their co-operation. 

That the underwriters of America 
have big hearts and are quick to re- 
spond to appeals of the distressed was 
demonstrated in practical fashion when 
about half an hour of the first morn- 
ing’s session was turned over to a dis- 
cussion of the terrible plight of the Jap- 
anese people and a stirring request was 


tv By CLARENCE AXMAN 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter ) 


made that the delegates present give 
what they could to the American Red 
Cross in immediate aid of the stricken 
people of Nippon. 

This part of the session was most 
democratic and touched all hearts. 

Carrying aloft a large American flag, 
Lawrence Priddy faced the convention 
dnd briefly reported the toll of the 
earthquake in cities and buildings de- 
stroyed and in lives snuffed out. 

He then read a resolution which the 
executive committee had passed offer- 
ing the sympathy of the members of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers to the unfortunate nation rocked 
by the earthquake. 

He read the appeal of President Cool- 
idge for instant relief and also an edi- 
torial from “The Chicago Tribune,” de- 
scribing the details of the horror. 

He was followed by John L. Shuff, of 
Cincinnati, who moved the convention 
as he voiced the sentiment of the occa- 
sion. 

A large sum of money was subscribed 
on cards. 

A consignment of the new Harding 
stamps from Marion, O., had been re- 
ceived and were sold in the convention 
hall. 

A person can pay anything he wants 
for the stamps and the excess will go 
to the Red Cross. 

The convention opened with the play- 
ing of America by a brass band. 

The Chicago Life Underwriters, head- 
ed by Darby A. Day, had carefully 
planned every detail for the convention 
of the delegates. 

There had been a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee at the Drake Hotel 


on Tuesday, attended by many of the 
most famous underwriters of the coun- 
try, and flying proudly from the front 
of the hotel was the mammoth blue 
flag of the National Association. 

The sessions of the convention are 
being held in the Medinah Temple, 
some blocks distant, automobiles being 
provided to take delegates from the 
Drake and other hotels to the scene. 

The attendance was somewhat disap- 
pointing, the registration at noon foot- 
ing only about one thousand, with the 
big hal] about half full when the meet- 
ing opened and took part in the com- 
munity singing led by the galvanic and 
remarkable leader, W. G. Eisenhauer, a 
life insurance man of New York. 

The crowd is still coming in and it 


is expected that the auditorium will 
have a larger crowd tomorrow. 
The Chicago newspapers are giving 


the convention a lot of space, and two 
of the daily papers, “The Chicago 
Evening Post” and “The Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” 
to the event. 

Two of the insurance newspapers, 
“The Insurance Field” and “The Na- 
tional Underwriter,” are issuing special 
daily editions, and two direct telegraph 
wires with special operators are located 
in the press room for the convenience 
of all the press. 

There are only a few set addresses, 
most of the program being devoted to 


are devoting pages 


case illustrations with demonstrations 
of the cases by prominent insurance 
men. 


These are problems which the insur- 
ance people are facing every day, and 
the intent of the program makers is to 


crowd in these demonstrations in short 
snappy fashion, so that the entire con- 
vention will be a sort of a text book of 
practical life insurance selling. 

Whenever a man assigned to a dem- 
onstration did not show up, one of the 
wheelhorses of the Association substi- 
tuted for him. 

The first appearance of Edward A. 
Woods, who did as much as anybody 
else in shaping the program, was used 
as a substitute for one of the demon- 
stration speakers. 

The first real applause of the morning 
came when Charles C. Gilman, of Bos- 
ton, appeared to illustrate a case and 
he had not spoken five words 
the entire conventJon broke 
plause. 

This was 
hear him. 


before 
into ap- 
because everybody could 

Mr. Gilman is a humorist who is very 
positive and frank in his speech, so 
that no one need doubt for a moment 
what he intends to convey. 

The address of the Rev. John Thomp- 
son was eloquent in describing the 
plight of families when the head of the 
family does not insure. 

When such a man does not carry in- 
surance he is suffering from vagaries of 
the mind and is more to be pitied than 
censured. 

The pastor told how insurance made 
people save money who otherwise would 
not do so. His talk was illustrated with 
homely examples and got over. 

Acoustics were greatly bettered this 
afternoon, as speakers stood in the mid 
dle of the stage, back of a chalk line 
marked for the speakers, “Do not cro: 
this line.” 
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Donaldson Advisory Board Plan Receives 
Endorsement National Executive Committee 





Breach Between Philadelphia Association and Its President S. G. 
Woodworth Aired Before the Executive Body of the National 
Association—Frank D. Buser and W. R. Harper Refused to Serve 
on Committee on Legislation Because of Increased Number Ap- 
pointed by President Woodworth. - 





Chicago, September 5.—A breach be 
tween President S. G. Woodworth of 
the Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and some of the members 
growing out of the opposition.of the 
president to the Donaldson Advisory 
Board Plan and also the appointment 
of larger committees in Philadelphia 
than have formerly been appointed 
reached the executive committee of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit 
ers at its meeting Tuesday. 

President Woodworth took the posi 
tion that oniy two applicants for li 
censes failed to pass the examination. 

Sometime ago he is alleged to have 
given the impression that T. B. Donald- 
son, when superintendent of insurance 
in Pennsylvania, had been in favor of 
merging all the various associations in 
Pennsylvania into one body, the Feder- 
ation, but a letter from Mr. Donaldson 
to Edward A. Woods, was read refuting 
that statement. 

The discussion on ‘Tuesday was 
lengthy. Among those participating be 
ing Lawrence Priddy and John L. Shuff. 

Mr. Priddy questioned the right of the 
Philadelphia Association’s president to 
be present at the executive committee 
meeting. 

It also developed at the meeting that 
two men appointed by President Woo1- 
worth as members of the committee on 
legislation, Messrs. Frank D. Buser, Fi- 
delity Mutual, and W. R. Harper, Aetna 
Life, had refused to ,serve because a 
committee of five had been appointed, 
whereas for years the committee has 
consisved of only three men with Buser 
as chairman. 

Manager Arthur D. Murphy, Home 
Life, is now chairman of the legislative 
committee which has to deal with Har- 
risburg. 


Another statement made is that the 
Pennsylvania companies object because 
no representative of a Pennsylvania 
company is now on the legislative com- 
mittee of the Association. 

The executive committee passed the 
following resolution: 

“A uniform agents’ qualification law 
has been advocated by the National As- 
sociation for years. 

“In line with this idea the insurance 
department of Pennsylvania has put in 
force what is known as the ‘Advisory 
Board Plan,’ whereby all applicants for 
license appear before a board composed 
of fellow agents (who serve without 
pay), for examination and recommenda- 


tion to the insurance’ department, 
whether or not a license should be is- 
sued. 


“This plan is working to the great ad- 
vantage of the public and the compa- 
nies, in that each agent before he is 
licensed, demonstrates his knowledge of 
the policies he is to sell and the laws 
governing his actions while selling. 

“Therefore be it resolved that the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers recommends to all local associations 
that in each state where the laws per- 
mit, arrangements be made with the 
various insurance commissioners’ to 
the (Pennsylvania Plan) of Ad- 
visory Boards to serve without compen- 
sation to examine the applicants for 
life insurance in their 
respective states.” 

It will thus be seen that the Donald- 
Board Plan will be ree 
ommended generally to various states. 

Philadelphia men deny that only two 
applicants for licenses failed to pass the 
They 


more than that. 


adopt 


license to sell 


son Advisory 


examinations. say there were 


many 


Bookstaver Scholarship Announcement 
Enthusiastically Received at Meeting 





Telegram From The Eastern Underwriter Read At Meeting of Leaders 
Telling of Scholarships Given by New York General Agent to 
New York University Life Insurance School; Lawrence Woods 
Insured Entire Princeton Class With 287 Policies. 





Chicago, September 4.—-A dress re 
hearsal of the convention was held to- 
night by officers, committeemen and 
others, with newspaper men invited and 
Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, in chair. 

After the entire program of the con- 
vention was outlined Mr. Woods asked 
the newspaper men if they had 
criticisms to make. 

They said they thought the program 
a corker. 

At the meeting it developed that Law 
rence Woods, of Pittsburgh, sometime 
ago wrote his Princeton class. 

There were two hundred and eighty- 


any 


seven policies of which all but eleven 
are still in force. 

The following telegram sent by The 
Mastern Underwriter to E. A. Woods in 
connection with scholarships given to 
deserving students by Joseph D. Book- 
staver, of New York, was read by the 
chairman and 
plauded. 

The Eastern Underwriter will print 
this week a story based on the follow- 
ing facts: 

Joseph D. Bookstaver, general agent 
of the Travelers in New York City, hav- 
ing taken the first course of life insur- 


was enthusiastically ap- 


ance training at New York University, 
has become convinced that the solution 
of the problem of education of new 
agents will be found in future in schools 
of life insurance in established educa- 
tional institutions. 

Carrying out his conviction, he haa 
personally offered ten annual scholar- 
ships to be awarded by a committee of 
the University faculty and the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York to 
promising and deserving students. 





JOSEPH D. BOOKSTAVER 


In order to perpetuate these scholar- 
ships, Mr. Bookstaver has taken out 
insurance on his own life to provide the 
necessary funds, the income from which 
shall be sufficient to pay these scholar- 
ships in future years in event of his 
death, New York University being the 
beneficiary. 

In event that there are not ten appli- 
cants for the scholarships in any uni- 
versity year the remaining scholarships 
shall be offered in succeeding years. 

These scholarships are to be known 
as “The Bookstaver Life Insurance 
Training Scholarship Fund,” provided 
by the donor in honor of his parents, 
David and Pearl Bookstaver, deceased. 
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There have been three sessions of the 
New York University Life Insurance 
School which were attended by twenty 
members of the Bookstaver agency 
staff. 

Mr. Bookstaver’s offer has been ac- 
cepted by the University. 

This information came to The Eastern 
Underwriter after Mr. Bookstaver and 
four members of his agency had left 
for the convention at Chicago and was 
sent to Mr. Woods without his knowl- 
edge. 


Practical Ways of Increasing Amount 


Of Average Policy Told by Field Men 





One Agency Talks of Insurance as Though It Were Bonds With 
$10,000 as Unit With Anything Less Classed as Fractions of a 
Bond—This Results in Larger Policies 





Chicago, September 5.—Ernest J. 
Clark, of Baltimore, had charge of the 
feature of the program having to do 
with practical methods of increasing the 
amount of the average policy. 

George D. Adler led off by illustrating 
how policies are sold in multiples or 
divisions of five thousand dollar units 
and how to sell for twenty-five hundred 
instead of two thousand, and twelve 
hundred and fifty instead of one thou- 
sand. 

Mr. Gilman followed him, and then 
Orville Thorp, Texas, and J. J. Jackson, 
Aetna Life, Cleveland. 

Nelson Beaton, South Bend, Ind., told 
of a two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollar estate case in Gary, Ind. The 
seven thousand dollars life policy which 
was carried furnished more cash than 
the rest of the estate did. : 

Cc. J. Cliffguard, of San Francisco, 
told how agents in his agency talk of 
insurance as if it were bonds. 

The agents start by trying to sell a 
ten thousand dollar bond or policy. If 
they have to sell nalf of a bond they 
do so, or a quarter. 

Thus, in the case of a quarter of a 
bond, the policy would be two thousand 


five hundred dollars, whereas if the 
agent used expression “Insurance” in- 
stead of word ‘‘Bond” the policy might 
be for only two thousand. In this way 


the size of the policies are larger. 





Give 
Selling 
Ideas 
Chicago, September 7.—The conven- 
tion went almost three days. before 


there was a blackboard demonstration, 
and then Franklin W. Ganse of Boston 
used the blackboard to illustrate trust 
fund and estate arguments in 
constructive talk. 

Wilmer H. Hammond, in his talk cov- 
ering one of the demonstrations, ad- 
vised insurance men to adopt this slo- 
gan: 

“Never recommend to another man 
what | would not do under exactly the 
same circumstances.” 

He also suggested that agents in talk 
ing to prospects ask them: 

“What is your net worth and what is 
your gross worth?” 

That opens the way for taxation talks, 
he said. 


a very 


p ptember 8, 
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alton L. Crocker Looks Into Future and Sounds 
Warning of Crises Facing the Business 





| Chicago, September 6.—In talking be- 
National of Life 
tnderwriters tonight at its annual ban- 
juet, President Walton L. Crocker of the 
ohn Mutual Life, Boston, 
ounded a warning and for the moment, 
ook up the role of a prophet. 


ore the Association 


Hancock 


He had traced in brief the 


history of the National Association from 


fashion 


he beginning when the new organiza- 
tion was faced with complete indiffer 
antagonism, the 
when from all sides come evidences of 
friendly spirit for the National 
‘jation. 


nee or to present, 


Asso- 


He predicted that the time was com- 
ing, when the interests of the National 
Life Underwriters and 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
would be that 
conferrees 
interest. 


Association of 





dents so intertwined, 


they will come together as 


on subjects ot 
When Mr. 


surance more 
' 


mutual 
Crocker into life in- 
thirty years ago, 
there were only a couple of dozen com- 
while 
three hundred. 


went 
than 


panies, now there are at least 


| President Crocker made some 
thoughtful and very serious observa- 
tions about the tendencies of the busi- 
ness, 

He referred to a 


biographical book 








When New Business Reaches a Peak and Diminishes, What Then? 


Costs—He Sees a Day When Agents and Presidents Will Sit Together and Discuss 
Common Problems—Will Companies Do Their Duty? 





recently read by him, which made the 
prediction that soon after the end of 
this century, the peak will be reached 
in the population which this 
can sustain. 


He described the tremendous growth 


country 





WALTON L. 


CROCKER 


of American insurance and wondered 


what would happen when the great bulk 


Graham C. Wells, Provident Mutual, 


New National Association President 


‘Popular New York General Agent Ex-Treasurer National Body, Now 
President New York Association And Former President Pitts- 
burgh Association for Two Years Unanimously Elected; Makes 
One of Shortest Speeches on Record in Accepting Honor. 


Chicago, September 7. The follow- 

ilk Officers of the National Association 
Li ; ; : 

0 lle Underwriters were unanimously 

tected: 


President Graham ©. Wells, Provi 
“ent Mutual, New York. 
Vice-Presidents—Earl G. Manning, 


Hohn Hancock, Boston;-E. 8. 
Hnion Central, Washington, D. 
C. Lackey, 
Nal, Oklahoma City. 
Secretary— J. H. Russell, Pacific Mu 
lal, Los Angeles 
Treasurer Robert 
Mutual, New York 


srashears, 
Cc. 


iorge Mu- 


Massachusetts 


Jones State 
Mr. Wells, upon being notified of the 
‘Mination, made one of the shortest 
beeches on record, saying: 


; 





“Women, generally 
generally speaking. 


speaking, are 
You will hear a lot 
the 


that 


from me throughout coming year 


and so I will ask you excuse me 


now.” 
The New President’s Career 

The president the National 
Association Life Underwriters is a 
high grade man in every respect. His 
first insurance experience was with the 
Northwestern Mutual Pitts 
burgh, beginning in agent. 


Hle was with that company five years 


new of 


ot 


Life in 
S95 as an 

He became general agent of the Proy 
ident Mutual Life (then the Provident 
Life & Trust) of Philadelphia in 
uary, 1900, for 
the 


Jan 


and fen years 


of 


was one 


of leading managers that com- 





of such a population, say ninety 
cent, were adequately insured. 

He thought that one of the reasons 
for the favorable cost of insurance has 
been the relatively large influx of new 
business each year. 

The effect of that has not worn off, 
because with the increasing forces de- 
voted to its production, we 
reached the 
However, 


per 


not 
point. 


have 
yet diminishing 

“T am curious to know what 
fect of all this will be. 

“It must be perfectly apparent to life 
insurance people that there is very lit 
tle margin to be derived from interest 
returns. 


the ef 


“There is little chance to realize from 
the loading for expenses, because agents 
and home oflice personnel to be 
very little 
chance even with the best management, 


have 
maintained and there is 
to see where expenses can be shaved 
without disaster to the organization. 
“Now that leaves only one element, 
and that the greatest—-mortality. 
“What would be the effect upon the 
cost to policyholders, were all the com- 
panies in the country running their mor- 
tality as high as ninety per cent of the 
expected? 
“I was thinking of what occurred dur- 
ing the influenza period, and the inroads 


pany. In January, 1920, Mr. Wells was 
transferred Pittsburgh to New 
York City and was made manager for 


from 


GRAHAM C. WELLS 


that 
ritory. 


company in the metropolitan ter 

He was elected president of the Life 
t'nderwriters’ Association of New York 
at its meeting in June of this 
year, and in his elevation to the head 


annual 


New Problems of 


made in the companies’ surpluses.” 

Mr. Crocker called attention to the 
terrible disaster in Japan as an illus- 
tration of the unfathomable scourges 
of Providence. 

Before the great war this country had 
not had a plague or famine for at least 
twenty years. That was followed by 
the influenza epidemic. What next? 

Mr. Crocker continued: 

“We should not forget that today we 
dance; tomorrow we pay.” 

He sounded the warning that compa- 
nies should prepare themselves for any 
contingency, by surplus accumulations. 

“We may never have to face the 
crisis but once,” he said, “and then we 
may have to face it again. This is 
something worth thinking about.” 

It concerns the life agents as well as 
the presidents. 

“That is one of the practical reasons 
why we may. see the two bodies, the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 


ers and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, sitting together as 
one,” said Mr. Crocker. 


The life insurance companies are the 
only medium for the insurance of the 
American public. 

Will they do their duty? 

If they do, they can keep communis- 
tic fingers out of the pie. 


the National 
holds two presidencies. 
Prior to coming to 
Wells was president for two terms of 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. He was also treasurer of the 
National Association for two years. 


of Association he now 


New York, Mr. 


To Spring 
Another 
Sensation 


Chicago, September 7. 
derwriters New York’s 
good is soon to 
spring another big sensation in the case 
of a prominent man’s insurance, the 
which went to a secre- 


The Life Un- 
Association of 


practice committee 


commission on 


tary who was appointed agent. Law- 
rence Priddy corroborated this but 
would not give name of insured. 
Volunteer 

. . 
State Life 
Holds Meeting 

Chicago, September 5.— J. W. Bishop 


presided here at a meeting of Volunteer 
State Life, 
Twe sessions were held of 


Chattanooga, Tenn., men, 


sales talks, 
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W. M. Duff, Pittsburgh, Tells How to 
Get Prospects from Old Policyholders 





Salesman Should Call Back on Folks He Has Sold So As To Maintain 
"ieee Connection With Them—A Well Insured, Well Satisfied 
Policyholder Who Has Had a Need Supplied Is Worth While— 

A Burdensome System Is Not” Necessary. 





Chicago, September 6.—In opening 


the discussion on increasing the variety 


or policy forms used, William M. Duff, 
of Pittsburgh, said: 
A very successful automobile sales 


manager told me that he required his 
salesmen to call on every car purchaser 











WM. M. 


DUFF 








at least month. He had _ this 
idea in mind—that if the man was dis- 
satisfied for any there was an 
opportunity of rendering him a service, 
while dn the other hand, if he was 
pleased it gave the salesman informa- 
tion for his sales talk. The result was 
a large and selected list of 
car owners of this particular car was 
always available. The sales manager 
knew how all his customers 
felt and his information was brought 
down to date. 


once a 


reason, 


reference 


exactly 


It would be impossible for an agent 
with any considerable amount of busi 
ness in force to call on his policyhold- 
ers every month but a close connection 
with them is desirable. 
er is: 


If a policyhold- 


a. Well insured. 
b. Well satisfied. 
c. Has had a need supplied. 


he can be made worth while. If he is 


properly coached, he can and will ad- 
vise you of: 

a. A mortgage being placed. 

b. A new baby in the family. 

c. A business change. 

d. A promotion. 

©. Etc. 

A burdensome system is not neces- 


If you have among your policy- 
doctors who are 


sary. 
holders two or 
qualified and coached to a place where 
they become zones of influence; two or 
three lawyers; two or three bankers; 
they plus a little of your own personal 
efforts ought to give you an ever-grow- 
ing of prospects. You, of course, 
will want to deserve this cooperation 
on the part of your clients. You should 
therefore reciprocate with them in mat- 
ters related to their business. Further, 
you should try to serve them extremely 
well in reference to their own insurance. 
A convenient way to keep your bust- 
ness before them is to twice a year at 


three 


list 


least have conversation or correspond- 
ence with them. 5 

a. On birthdays. 

b. A few days prior to change of age. 

Whether your company offers a free 
health examination each year or not, 
it would pay you to offer this service 
to all of your policyholders and a con- 
venient time is just before a change of 
age. No matter how formal or how in 
line with business, a man or woman is 
always glad to get birthday remem- 
Machinery for doing all this 
big one 


brances. 
is a card index and not a very 
at that. 


Beginner Should Start by Imitating 
Expert Salesmen Says Dr. Lovelace 





In Spite of Prejudice Against “Canned” Selling Methods He Believes 
Set Sales Talks Are Easiest Way for Beginner to Break Into 
Game—Gives Set Talk Called “A March Up Broadway.” 





Chicago, September 6.—Dr. Griffin M. 
director of New York Uni- 
talked on “approach” 
this morning, his talk being aimed at 
beginners. 

What 
when he 


Lovelace, 


versity School, 


is the beginner going to say 
starts out? he asked. 

His problem is one of skill, and that 
he has not got. 

He recommended the book “Increas- 
ing Human Efficiency in Business,” by 
Walter Dill Scott, former head of Car- 
negie. 


Doctor Scott says that training by 
imitation is very important.  Imitate 
the expert. It is more important to 
show beginners now to work rather 
than by telling them so they can imi- 
tate. Let him watch an experienced 
man work. 


In sending the beginner out don’t send 
him with a man of extraordinary per- 
sonality. It is much better to 
him with average type of man. 
method is being used by men. 

Next I would suggest teaching by imi- 
tation before man leaves off, for in- 
sales talks. I know there 
is criticism of so-called “canned talks,” 
but they are good for beginners. The 
talk should be simple and based on 
human interest so he can easily absorb 


send 
That 


stance set 


it. He can master certain phrases and 
technique which will help later. 
Doctor Lovelace presented a sales 
talk used in the Benjamin F. Shapiro, 
twelve million dollar Equitable agency, 
Oakland, Cal. It is called the “Money 
Bag Approach.” Dr. Lovelace read also 
set talk called ‘““A March Up Broadway.” 


It follows: “Mr. Doe, let us suppose 
that you are up on Broadway at 35th 
Street, and that I can make you a prop- 
osition like this: 

“We have a little office on the corner 
of 35th and Broadway and on the corner 
all the way up 
Broadway as far as 96th Street (U. S. 
Cigar), the last one is at 96th Street. 
We will agree to keep ten thousand dol- 


of every cross-street 











a. UD 


LOVELACE 


lars ready for you in cash at our office 
at 96th and Broadway, if you will make 
a comp ratively small deposit in our 
office here at 35th Street, and now and 
then walk up Broadway and stop a mo- 
ment to make a similar deposit at our 
offices at 36th Street, 37th Street, 38th 
Street, and so on, doing this at each 
street until you reach 96th Street; when 
you get there, we will hand you a check 
for ten thousand dollars. 

“But that isn’t the most important 
thing we promise to do. You know that 
people sometimes get killed in the traf- 
fic on Broadway. If you should be killed 
anywhere along the way between 35th 
Street and 96th Street, even if it hap- 
pened before you got to 36th Street, we 
would telephone up to our 96th Street 
office and have that check for ten thou- 
sand dollars sent to your wife and chil- 
dren immediately because that would be 
the time they would need the money 
most. 

“Here is another point, Mr. Doe. 
When you got to our 36th Street office 
to make your second deposit, we would 
hand you a check for a dividend or 
you could have your second deposit re- 
duced by the amount of the dividend. 
And at 37th Street, 38th Street and so 
on, right on up Broadway to 96th Street, 
at every corner you would get a divi- 
dend which would probably be larger 
the farther up you went. 

“Remember that when you get to 96th 
Street you are going to get ten thou- 
sand dollars for yourself, and if you 
are killed in the traffic anywhere on 
Broadway between 35th Street and 96th 
Street, we will telephone to our 96th 
Street office and have that ten thousand 
dollars sent to your wife and children 
at once.” 

“Here is another point, Mr. Doe, that 
would probably to you very 
strongly. It is quite a long walk up to 
96th Street. Wouldn’t it be a fine idea 


appeal 


— 


if the ten thousand dollar check coy; 
be handed to you a long time befoy, 
you got there, say at 79th Street 9, 
66th Street? 

“Well, you can fix it so you can gy 
the ten thousand dollars a lot soone 
Here is the way to do it: 

“When you get to 36th Street an 
make your second deposit, don’t tak 
the dividend but leave it at our office 
We will give you a paper stating tha 
you have left the dividend to be use 
to accelerate the payment of the te, 
thousand dollars to you. This paper wij) 
tell just how much sooner you will ge 
the ten thousand dollars because of hay 
ing paid in your dividend instead 0; 
taking it out. If you leave your firs 
dividend at 36th Street, they will tej 
you that when you get to 84th Stree; 
you will find the ten thousand dollars 
waiting for you there. 

“When you make your deposit at 37) 
Street, if you leave your second diyj 
dend to be paid in for this acceleration, 
they will tell you just how far below 
84th Street you can get that ten thou 
sand dollars. And so at each corner as 
you go up, if you will leave your diyj 
dend when you make your regular de- 
posit, you will find that while you are 
going up Broadway, your ten thousand 
dollars is coming down Broadway to 
meet you, getting nearer and nearer all 
the time. 

“Mr. Doe, this trip up Broadway from | 
35th Street to 96th Street represents | 
the ordinary life policy at your age | 
35. At age 96, this ordinary life policy 
is worth ten thousand dollars in cash. 


[+ —_— 








If you die on the way, your family will) 
get the ten thousand dollars at the time’ 


when they need it the most. Each year, 
if you will leave your dividends to be 
paid in for the purpose of increasing 
the cash values of your policy, your 
ten thousand dollars will be advanced 
to an earlier age. 

“On the basis of our present dividend 
seale, your first dividend would advance 
your ten thousand dollars from age 9% 
to age 84, and each year as you well 
up the Broadway of life your ten thou 
sand dollars would be coming down to 
meet you, and it would probably meet 
you about the time when you want to 
begin to take things easy—not work 
quite so hard—planning maybe to re 
tire from active business. 





) 
“That, Mr. Doe, is what we call ou 


accelerative endowment. You buy al 
ordinary life policy, but your dividends 
are used to change the policy to an el: 
dowment at the end of the first year, 
and the maturity date is steadily ad: 
vanced and guaranteed from year t0 
year.” 





Program Change 
Brings Some 


‘ Confusion 


Chicago, September 6.—‘There wa 
some confusion today as the conventiol 


was held in two sections each a mil 


from the other. The agency buildin 
division was in the Drake Hotel ané 
the selling case meeting at Medinal 
Temple. 


The change was made from the pri 
ed program yesterday and the arrivals 
today who had only the program 
guide them had difficulty in finding tht 
meeting places. 
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Morgan B. Brainard, President Aetna Life, 
Attended “Aetna-izer” Dinner at Chicago 





New President of Affiliated Aetna’s Given Great Ovation by More 


Than 100 Company 


Representatives—Vice-President Frank 


Bushnell Springs Surprise by Dropping In—New National Adver- 
tising Plans of Company Discussed. 





Chicago, September 6.— President 
Morgan B. Brainard, of Aetna Life, at- 
tended a dinner here of more than 100 
Aetna Life men at the Drake Hotel 
Tuesday night. 

The new president received an ova- 
tion. 

re 
is in charge of the agency 


Luther, agency secretary, who 
force, acted 


“us toastmaster. 


After Mr. Brainard welcomed the 
agents in a felicitous address Frank 
Bushnell, vice-president and former 


agency secretary, Whose coming was a 
surprise, spoke. 

It was the 
since he was from 
agency secretarial work to home office 
duties exclusively. 

One of the most interesting talks was 
an outline by James B. Slimmon, of the 
life agency department, giving 
pany’s national advertising plans. 

N. W. Ayer and Son, Philadelphia, 
are handling the advertising. 

Among nine publications used four of 
them will be “Saturday Evening Post,” 


veteran’s first visit west 


transferred his 


com- 


“Literary Digest,’ ‘American Maga- 
zine” and “Scribner’s.” 


Friend I. Wells, of Wells and Her- 
rick, Aetna managers at Syracuse, N. 
Y., the next speaker, told of his obliga- 
tions as an Aetnaizer life insurance ad 
viser. 

He was followed by J. Allen Fisk, of 
Estes and Fisk, St. Louis, managers, 
who went into the equipment facilities 
which the company offers men in the 
field. 

Hugh D. Hart, of Campbell and Hart, 











MORGAN B. 


BRAINARD 


Little Rock, discussed the opportunity 
of the company and the agent in the 
big business of the future. 

Mr. Luther 
connection 


spoke briefly the 
between the addresses of 
the evening and the last paragraph of 
the national advertising. This last line 


upon 


slogan reads: 
“There is an Aetnaizer in your com 
munity. He is a man worth knowing.” 


Mr. Brainard then closed the meeting. 


Griffin M. Lovelace Tells Convention of 
Bookstaver Scholarship Endowment 





First Time Life Insurance School Scholarships Have Been Offered— 
Will Insure His Life for $20,000 to Make Scholarships Permanent. 





Chicago, September 6.—-Joseph D. 
Bookstaver, Travelers, New York, got 
a fine reception this morning when he 
was introduced to the convention by 
Dr. Lovelace, of New York University. 

The’ speaker announced that Mr. 
Bookstaver had arranged for an annual 
gift of one thousand dollars for ten 
scholarships in the life insurance train- 
ing course. 

This gift is to be continued during 
his iife time and he has provided twen- 
ty thousand dollars of life insurance to 
be paid to New York University for 
purpose of perpetuating these scholar 
ships. 

Dr. Lovelace said this is the first 
time such a thing had been done for 
life insurance schools and it was a fine 
thought. 

Graham C. Wells, president of New 
York Association, came to the front of 
the platform and said Mr. Bookstaver 
was a fine fellow, and a eonsistent 


booster of underwriters’ associations, as 
well as the schools. 

He told how he had been welcomed 
by all as the new president of the asso- 
ciation in New York and by an an- 
nouncement of Mr. Bookstaver that the 
latter had thirty-seven new paid appli- 


cations for membership in the New 
York Association. 
Ryan Shies 
At Bunch Of 
Prospect Cards 
Chicago, September 6.—George W. 


Ryan, manager of the Provident Mutual 
Life at Pittsburgh, was introduced to 
the convention as one of the leading 
consecutive production the 
business. 

Mr. Ryan succeeded Graham C. Wells 
as manager of the Provident Mutual 


artists in 


Life at Pittsburgh, when the newly 
elected president of the National Asso 
ciation Was made manager for that com 
New York. Mr. Ryan had been 
connected with the Wells Agency at 
Pittsburgh for many years and had al- 
ways been the leading producer of the 
agency. 

Mr. Ryan told the convention that he 
would not have gotten the life 


pany al 


far in 


Agency Corps Should be Headed by 
Specialists, Says Orville Tho; 


insurance business as a cold canyy 
Miah. 

“TP never could start out with Ove | 
dred and twenty cards in my pock 
said Mr. Ryan, “to call on people whip 
I did not know would be in. [| gp 
could work this way and I quey 
where any man can make an Outstag 
ing success as a life insurance Salesng 
using this plan.” 





Meeting on Training New Agent 


Method—Dr. J. A. Stevenson Makes Hit With Talk on Hoy | 
Start Selling—How They Used to Start Them Out With Ry 


Book and Hot Air 


Brings Out Interesting Points 





Chicago, September 6. A session this 


afternoon on training the new agent 
was held in the Drake Hotel with Or- 
ville Thorp, of Dallas, Tex., as chair- 


Miah. 
He said that the agency corps should 
be headed by specialists just the 
medical department or the actuarial de- 
partment is in charge of specialists. 

He introduced Winslow Russell, vice- 
president Phoenix Mutual Life, Hart- 
ford, who talked on company courses of 
instruction in insurance. 

Mr. Russell was followed by Marma- 
duke Corbyn of Oklahoma 
which 
school 


as 


who runs 


an insured three 
He 
cated a school in each agency. 

eae Life, 


said educator 


agency has 


thousand teachers. advo 
Davis, American 
was 


Detroit, 
for twenty 
Then he went into the insurance 


he an 


years. 


business. He was given a contr 
rate book and hot air and told to go, 
and write business. 

Because of his vast acquaintance 
wrole considerable business but. coy 
have written more if 
trained properly. 

He said that only one out of fifte: 
agents succeeded without training q 
that was what convinced him of { 
value of schools. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson of the Eqi 
table made a big hit in ip 
talk on how to start selling. 
H. Stewart, of New Yo 
discussing field instruction, recommes} 
ed that read insurance ne\ 
papers. He said he had been in the 
surance business thirty years and | 


he had pe 


Society 


Thomas 





agents 


found them of great value. He si 
scribes to all the insurance papers. 


Many Demonstrations Used Are 
Actual Cases From lxperien 





One From Edward A. Woods Agency Is Case of Pittsburgh Millionai 
Closed by Lawrence Woods—Prominent Underwriters at (Co 
vention Try to Guess Identity of Persons Involved in Insuran 
Proposals Used as Illustrations. 





Chicago, September 6.—-When_ the 
the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters was put into finished 
form, it known that Hdward A. 
Woods, of Pittsburgh, had more than a 
little to do with the making of it. It 
was thought by many who read through 
the pages of the program that the case 
demonstrations were all concoctions of 
the minds of the men who made the 
program. This does not prove to be the 
case. 


program for 


was 


Some of the prominent underwriters 
had notions of their own about this 
before going to the meeting and while 
the sessions of the meeting have been 
in progress, they have been trying to 
guess the identity of the persons named 
in the case illustrations. 

It is known that some of the illustra- 
tions are of real people who bought real 
policies. For instance, the following 
demonstration by Roy L. Hartsell, of 
Youngstown, O., who is a member of 
the Edward A. Woods Agency of the 
Equitable Society at Pittsburgh, billed 
on the program to be given by Charles 
C. Dibble, is said to be in reality an 
actual case: 


Mr. Robinson is a very wealthy maj 
and has a son seventeen years old, hit 
only child. He wishes to start a thr? 
program for his son, with the idea” 
having the boy continue this progr? 
after he is through school and able \® 
take up the proposition himself. 
wishes to arrange it so that he Ci 
turn the program ovcr to the boy! 
little bit at a time. Mr. Robinson is 
great believer in life insurance. Ho 
can it be used to carry out his progra’? 
for his son? 

This refers to the late Fred M. Beag 
a Pittsburgh millionaire who died ! 


cently and who carried almost evé 
conceivable kind of insurance. Ab 
twelve years ago Lawrence C. Wo0} 


and another agent wrote Mr. Beagle? 
program of ten policies, these polit! 
being the following: 
$5,000 10 rayment Life. 
5,000 10 Year Endowment. 
5,000 15 Payment Life. 
5,000 15 Year Endowment. 
5,000 20 Payment Life. 
5,000 20 Year Endowment. 
5,000 25 Payment Life. 
5,000 25 Year Endowment. 
5,000 30 Payment Life. 
5,000 30 Year Endowment. 


oc 


$50,000 
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Good Letter to Send to Medical | 
Lxaminers as Source of New Men 





J. G. Sigmund, Superintendent of Agents of Cedar Rapids Life, Reads 
Form Letter He Has Used Successfully to Get Agents—Doctors 
Prove Good Source—Types That Make Good. 





Chicago, September 6.—J. G. Sig- 
mund, superintendent of agents of the 
Cedar Rapids Life, read a letter which 
is addressed to the medical that 
has secured good responses. let- 
ter is as follows: 

“My dear Dr. Blank: 


men 
The 


We are anxious 


to get a man to represent us in your 
community. We know from the past 
experience that there is always one 


man in the territory where we operate 
who is glad to see us do business, and 
that is our examining physician. 
you 


There- 
fore, we ask for assistance 
in procuring an agent in your neighbor- 
hood. 

“You have examined for a great many 
companies and many life 
insurance and go in your 
town. All of these men pay you a visit, 
some of them give you some examina- 


tions, while some do not. 


some 


have seen 


men come 


It stands to 


Banquet Drew 
Big Crowd; 
The Speakers 
Chicago, September 6.--Job KE. 
Hedges, counsel for the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, made one of 





JOB HEDGES 


his clever speeches before the National 
Association banquet tonight. 

Graham C. Wells, the incoming presi- 
dent, and A. O. Eliason, the retiring 
president, and the president of the Ca- 
hadian Association of Life 
ers, talked. The attendance 
large. 


Underwrit- 
was very 


Provident Mutual’s New 
Dividend Increase 

Chicago, September 6.—At a luncheon 
of agents and managers of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life held at the Drake Ho- 
tel today, Vice-President Linton made 
an important announcement about divi- 
dends, This announcement of the 


reason, then, that you are more or less 
familiar with the qualifications of the 
successful agent. He must first of all 
be honest and he must stand well with 
the people. He must be a worker. 
“We have better success with young 
men. You may know of some live 
young chap who wants to better him 
self. He may be 
manager of an 
principal, 


a clerk in a 
elevator, high 

agent, lumber 
insurance 


store, 
school 
station yard 
manager, or fire man. We 
have had splendid luck with assistant 
cashiers in country banks. 
man we can give an exceptional op 
portunity and will teach him the busi- 
ness and assist him in starting. 
“Won’t you take the time today to 
think a little on this and furnish us one 
or several names of likely men? I as- 
sure you we will appreciate it and will 
reciprocate at the first opportunity.” 


To such a 


Provident Mutual is the second dividend 
increase resulting from its recent mu 
tualization. 

The dividend schedule will be- 
come effective January 1, 1924. The 
new increase with the dividend increase 
of 19238 means an advance of slightly 
more than seventeen per cent over the 


new 


schedule in effect prior to mutualization. 

The company also announces that the 
rate of interest paid on all proceeds ol 
policies left with the company and upon 
dividends left to accumulate will be 
4.75 per cent. At the present time the 
rate is 4.06 per cent. 

The new schedule provides for an 
equalization of net costs as between 
policies issued before and after the 
schedule of premium rates adopted in 
1916. 


Lawrence Woods 
Present At 
Convention 


Chicago, September 6——Lawrence C. 
Woods, Pittsburgh, made his first busi 
ness appearance this year at the 
vention. He health, 


con 


has been in poor 


Next Meeting 
Will Not 
Be in Fall 


Chicago, September 7.—This is proba 
bly the last convention of the National 
Association to be held in the fall il 
present sentiment of leaders is any cri 
terion. 


The chances are that the next 
convention will be held in July. 

A pleasant incident today was the 

presentation to William Wood, United 


States manager at Pittsburgh, of a cane 
with the love and respect of the conven 
tion. 


National Association conventions 
out a break. 


with 





25 Church 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


Life Insurance Broker 


Rector 


Street, New York 


A586 


Kor twenty-five years the popular 
Pittsburgh manager has been attending 








Big Changes Made 
By Aetna Life 
In Chicago Field 


GENERAL AGENTS THERE OUT 
Company Centralizes All Business in 
One Oftice—S. T. Whatley, Pitts- 
burgh, to Manage Life End. 
September 7.—Following a 
to Chicago of President Morgan 
LB Brainard, of the Aetna Life and Af- 
filiated Companies, and Agency Secre- 
tary K. A. Luther, of the Aetna Life, 
it became known today that the Aetna 
Life will soon put into effect here a new 
plan of concentration of business and 
Management 


Chicago, 
visit 


control. 
Three 


general agents of the com- 

pany’s life insurance division will re- 
sign. 

They are Fred B. Mason, Join A. 


Morrison and Perey D. Smith. 

The leases of their offiees will be dis- 
posed of and the oflices will be consoli- 
dated in new quarters which have been 
leased on the twentieth floor of another 
building. 

S. T. Whatley, of the Aetna Life, in 
Pittsburgh, will come to Chicago to 
manage the life insurance end. 

The casualty and allied lines will also 
be located on the same floor. 

Mr. Mason has been with the Aetna 
Life for thirty-three years, and has been 
1900. 

one of the best 
men in the country 
and a large producer of business in all 
lines of including casualty 
and group life insurance. 

Mr. Smith is also well known in the 
insurance business. 


general agent since 
Jack Morrison is 
known insurance 


insurance, 


Agency Luther said that 
the the interest of 
economy and efficiency, and stated that 
the company’s policyholders would be 
more adequately and _ satisfactorily 
served by the new arrangement which 
would eliminate scattered energies. 


Mutual Benefit 
Agents Have 
Luncheon 


Chicago, 


Secretary 


new move was in 


September 6.—About fifty 
agents of the Mutual Benefit had lunch- 
eon here today. From the home office 
Oliver Thurman, superintendent 
of agencies, and Jay Ream, his assist- 
ant. 


came 


Increasing Insurance 
On Old Policyholders 


September 7.—An 
feature in this 


Chicago, interest- 
morning’s session 


was a demonstration by the Cincinnati 


Ing 


Association members of how to increase 
insurance on old policyholders. Presi- 
dent C. Vivian Anderson and several 
other took part. The sum- 
mary of the points brought out in the 
demonstration 


members 


follows: 

1. Change of beneficiary. 
2. Retroactive features. 
in the 


For instance 
disability provision there is a 
chance to talk larger volume. 

3. Income options. 

4. Insurance program. 

5. Call on and get 


(Continued on page 26) 


assured him to 
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/ETNA“IZE” 


A catalog of insurance could hardly be more 
comprehensive than this one widely known 
word—“AETNA-IZE”, In the business of insur- 
ance, it has marked significance. It sums up in 
eight letters the complete insurance service 
which the ASTNA Life Insurance Company and 
its Affiliated Companies is furnishing through 
its well equipped and ably managed agencies in 
all parts of the country. 


Life, accident, health, liability, workmen’s com- 
pensation, fidelity and surety bonds, general 
casualty, fire and marine, group insurance, all 
come within the scope of this service. For every 
one of these insurable interests, there is the 
right form of ASTNA protection. 





AE TNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
fETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD, President 
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One of Most Important Days in History 
of Association Meetings, Says F. W. Ganse 





In Statement to The Eastern Underwriter He Shows How Vision of 
the Great Field of Bequests Presents to Agents Unlimited Oppor- 
tunities for Both Service and Profit; Life Insurance Points Way 
to Give From Income; Offers New Careers for Agents. 





Chicago, September 5.—In summing 
up this afternoon’s program, which was 
devoted to the need for more life insur- 
ance to support charitable, philanthropic 
and educational institutions, Franklin 

















FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


W. Ganse of the Columbian National 
Life, Boston, who was chairman, said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 


“I regard this as one of. the most im- 
portant days in the history of our con- 
vention programs, since it presented a 
vision of a field which combines unlim- 
ited opportunities for both profit and 
service. 

“The American people are great earn- 
ers and great spenders, but poor ac- 
cumulators. 

“Leaving bequests in the unbreakable 
will form of life insurance policies can 
be done out of income, and there are 
ten charitably disposed people who can 
leave bequests in this way to one whose 
estate is large enough to take care of 
his family and leave anything over to 
charity. 

“The desire to leave money payable 
after one’s death to a good cause is not 
only a noble sentiment, but the instinct 
is deeply imbedded in the human breast. 

“Many more would do so if they only 
knew how. 

“Life insurance points the way, and 
so I believe that as a result of this 
afternoon’s session, life insurance men 
and women are now launched on a 
career of greater usefulness, of more 
profit to the communuities as well as 
to themselves, while the work they will 
be doing adds not only to the interest 
in their everyday life, but makes their 
professional efforts more influential and 
important.” 


Constructive Selling Suggestions Plentiful 
in “Bequests” Session of Agents Convention 





Ways Pointed Out Through Which Philanthropy Could Be Per- 
petuated; Frederick Paul Keppel, President of Carnegie Founda- 
tion, Makes Address; Lawrence Priddy Led Discussion Which 
Drew Stars to Speakers’ Stand Including Miss Roberta F. Maisel. 





Chicago, September 5.—For real con- 
structive life insurance selling sugges- 
tions, the program this afternoon was 
worth while in every particular, as it 
not only presented a long list of speak- 
ers, but the suggestions were essentially 
practical. 

They pointed out a great many ways 
in which bequests could be protected 
and philanthropy could be perpetuated. 

It was really quite a triumph for Ed- 
ward A. Woods, who mapped out the 
program for the afternoon, way back 
last December, and the speakers came 
up to the scratch. 

Franklin W. Ganse, of Boston, was 
chairman. 

The meeting got its big impetus with 
the start, as the Association had been 
fortunate enough to capture one of tie 
leading men in the whole field of phil- 
anthropy, Frederick P. Keppel, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation. His 
address is printed elsewhere. 

Mr. Keppel gave the proper setting 
for the talks which followed. 

Lawrence Priddy, leading off and 
talking on the question of setting aside 
funds badly needed for building an ad- 
dition to an overcrowded hospital. 


Mr. Priddy said that there are more 
than six thousand hospitals in the 
United States, of which more than four 





LAWRENCE PRIDDY 


thousand admit 
treatment. 
More than twenty-five hundred hos 


pitals have more than twenty-five beds 


patients for general 


each, and there are nearly three hun 
dred thousand beds in American hos- 
pitals. 


The average number of directors in a 
hospital is twenty-seven, which means 
that that number of men are financially 
interested in a hospital, to say nothing 
oi those that contribute to its welfare 
and support. 

Mr. Priddy told how these men can 
be approached by life insurance people 
who will offer their co-operation by see- 
ing people interested and asking them 
to assist in taking out insurance pay- 
able to the hospital. 

In New York City there are fifty- 
seven hospitals, of which thirty-seven 
had deficits in 1922. 


Among others who talked on this sub- 
ject were Roy MHeartman, of Des 
Moines; Wilmer M. Hammond, John 
Dolph, Arthur Reddick, Godfrey Moore, 
Robert L. Jones, Roberta F. Maisal, 
John H. Russell and Ralph Sanborn. 


The latter, who is connected with the 
Paul F. Clark agency of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life at Boston, told about 
the insurance of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology class described in 
the 1923 edition of the “Gold Book of 
Life Insurance Selling,” published by 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


Great Need for More Insurance to 
Protect Philanthropic Institutions 





Robert L. Jones of New York Tells Convention Uses of Protection 
for Endowment and Bequest to Charitable and Educational In- 
stitutions; Reads Letter Setting Up Complete Plan of Protection 


for Varied Interests. 





Chicago, September 5.—Robert L. 
Jones, New York, started off the discus 
sion on “Need of more life insurance to 
support charitable, philanthropic and ed- 
ucational institutions.” 

He is protecting his own pet charities 
with a policy which will also carry out 
the charities of his wife. 

He read a letter which he has sent 
out to prospects as follows: 

“My dear sir: 

“You may be interested in my own 
life insurance program. In this I have 
tried to cover every possible contin 
gency expected and unexpected. It has 
been planned out from long years of 
experience and I believe it is a good 
one. 

“$10,000—Twenty Payment Life and 
Ordinary Life to be held in trust by 
the company at interest payable month 
ly. In case of death of wife, then to 
son, half at age twenty-five and half at 
age thirty. 


“An income policy paying $100 a 
month to wife for life—plus excess in 
terest. 

“$10,000—Payable in a lump sum on 


ordinary life plan—to pay any outstand- 
ing obligations, such as funeral ex- 
penses, notes at bank and to provide 
ready cash for unexpected expenses. 
“Then there are the special policies. 
“Special annuity policy providing for 
an annuity for mother during her life- 
time. 
“$3,000 Term 


Policy to guarantee 


three year course of son through Har- 
vard Law School. 

“Also the following policies: 

“$3,000 payable to employees. 

“$3,000 to protect a mortgage on 
home. 





R. L. 


JONES 


“$2,000 payable to a favorite relative. 
“$2,000 payable to various 
lences. 


benevo 


“Would you like to have your insur- 
ance arranged in some such way? I 
shall be glad to serve you.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Demonstration By Miss R. F. Maisel 


ILLUSTRATION 

During the latter years of the life of 
Miss Elizabeth Cork, daughter of R. J. 
Cork, a well-known philanthropist in 
the City of Cincinnati, she gave each 
week a basket of food to each of ten 
families located in the tenement dis- 
trict of Cincinnati. Her father was 
much interested in this philanthropic 
work of his daughter and since her 
death has continued it. How can this 
be continued after the father’s death? 

Not only is Mr. Cork interested in 
philanthropy of his daughter but he is 
actually continuing the splendid work 


in the same way. 


Now it is not at all strange to sup- 
pose that it never occurred to him that 
he can continue this hobby even after 
he is gone by means of life insurance, 
thus keeping alive the memory of his 
daughter and himself indefinitely. 


He would surely welcome such a sug 
gestion from a life underwriter. 


I would propose a lump sum of insur 
ance with the installment settlement 
option for forty or fifty years for an 
annual sum sufficient to purchase the 
ten baskets of fruit and would name a 
serial service organization as custodian. 
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Probably during the course of conver- 


sation you will discover some. other 
hobby of his or unfold a new idea which 
could be 


Of course 


covered by life insurance. 
being a philanthropist he 
has probably 


already made some pro 


vision for charities by setting aside a 
sum of money but if the agent can point 


out to him thaf by a small annual de 

















ROSETTA F. MAISEL 


posit he can do that much more the 
chances are he will follow the agent’s 
advice. 

It has always been the contention of 
all of us that millionaires are the only 
prospects for bequest insurance. 

It is time now that we 
minds this is not so. 

It is true the millionaire has the 
means but not always the inclination to 
be charitable. 

It is the litthe man who cannot always 
afford it who has the desires and am 
bitions to do things for humanity. 

How often have the agents heard men 
say what they would do if they had 
money to help their fellows. Well, they 
can do it by means of life insurance. 

When you get 


made up our 


back to your office 
check up your clients and you will find 
plenty of prospects for life insurance. 

* + * 


Demonstration by George L. Dyer. 
ILLUSTRATION 

Mr. Davis is an enthusiastic Princeton 
man. He is 30 years old, married, has 
three small children, and carries a fair 
amount of insurance for his family. He 
has an annual income of about $9,000 
and his wife has some property of her 
own. He owns his home, which is clear. 
Two of his children are boys, whom he 
expects to attend Princeton. He is Sec- 
retary of his Class and in twenty years 
expects to attend his Twenty-Fifth Class 
Reunion. He is particularly interested 
in the Department of Physics. He is a 
great friend of a professor in that de- 
partment and hopes, as he makes more 
money, to give or leave Princeton a 
sum for physical research, as he is in 
a business that is interested in certain 
phases of physical research. How can 
life insurance be utilized to carry out 
his plans? 


I would suggest to Mr. Davis that he 
take out a twenty-year endowment pol 
icy payable to the Department of Physi 
cal Research, Princeton University, in 
the amount that his present resources 
will permit. 

In view of his business prospects 
would suggest, in addition, a temporary 


later converted to the 
twenty-year endowment plan. 


policy to be 


Furthermore, Mr. Davis as secretary 
of his class, no doubt could be inter- 
ested in a plan to get other members 
his class to do likewise. 


0 

Or, there is a possibility of the entire 
class taking out a group of policies on 
iis members on the twenty-year endow- 
ment plan. 

This case presents the opportunity of 
selling Mr. Davis a policy and of getting 
other members of his class, or the en 
tire class, to take out a policy to ma 
ture in twenty years, at the time when 
the class will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
reunion, 

+ * 4 
Demonstration by John H. Russell. 
ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Stone, an alumnus of Penn State 
College, 45 years of age, a prominent 
civil engineer in his city, is a man of 
independent means. During a conver- 
sation with the president of the college, 
with whom he is well acquainted, he 
learns that Robert Brown, who has 
shown exceptional talent as an engi- 
neer, will have to abandon his college 
course at the expiration of his first year 
because of lack of funds. Mr. Stone 
becomes interested in the young man 
and arranges to help him, so that he 
may remain in college. How can life 
insurance help Mr. Stone to carry out 
his plans? 


We are not informed how Mr. Stone 
arranges to help young Brown. 

He may give Brown an out and out 
gift. 

However, Stone might well believe 
Brown would get more out of his course 
and that it will be good for his moral 
fiber not to receive his education that 
Way. 

So it might be that Brown waters 
Stone’s lawn a few minutes every night 
for $50 monthly. 

Likely Stone has made a_ business 
proposition out of it and has taken 
Brown’s notes payable during a series 
of years subsequent to graduation. 

Later on if Stone finds suflicient com 
pensation in Brown’s success and friend 
ship he will have opportunity to cancel 
some or all of Brown's notes if he de 
sires, as a wedding present or on some 
other excuse. 

Stone takes Brown’s notes. 
insured in Stone’s 
favor, Stone advancing the premium of 
included — in 
Brown’s notes and covered by the in 


Brown should be 


course and they being 
surance. 

In case of Brown’s premature death 
Stone’s money has not gone for naught 
but is returned to him and is available 
to help some other student. 

However, Stone has arranged it, he 
is doing a fine thing and he no doubt 
greatly enjoys doing it. 

I would let him tell me all about it if 
he would, and then I’d show him how 
easily he could create a permanent en- 
dowment-—a John Stone Engineering 
Scholarship through life insurance. 

In addition to helping Brown, Stone 
could carry a $25,000 policy on his own 
life payable to some institution as trus- 
tee, possibly the university itself. With 
the trustees he should draw up a trust 
agreement specifying how the money is 
to be used. 

There are many men who would like 
to do something for their college, espe 
cially just after commencement exer 
cises or class re-unions. These men 
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could not possibly give $10,000 or 
$20,000 nor would they dare leave it in 
their wills. Yet they have ample in- 
come from earnings to carry a good life 
insurance policy payable to their uni- 
versity and who will do it if they can 
be found and personally approached. 

The scholarship endowment idea prob- 
ably has the strongest appeal to a man 
who has lost a son while in college. 
He wants to do something to commem- 
orate his son and perpetuate his name. 

Why not create an endowment in his 
son’s name that will send other worthy 
students through the college course his 
son started but failed to live to com- 
plete? 


Look up the records for your local 
university during last decade and try it 
out. 

The University of Southern California 
is now conducting a campaign to in- 
crease its endowment. I told the presi- 
dent of the university I would contrib- 
ute part of my time working for the 
endowment fund as my share in a civic 
movement because concentrating on be- 
quest insurance is not my idea of writ- 
ing bread and butter insurance. He 
called at my office to discuss plans. 


A graduate of the university has also 
agreed to give part of his time. The 
university is willing to help with pros- 
pects and influence to fullest extent. 


As a professional man the life agent 
should seek to turn his special knowl- 
edge to the benefit of great charitable 
and educational institutions. 


* * * 


Demonstration by Wilmer M. Hammond. 
ILLUSTRATION 

A solicitor of the Universal Life In- 
surance Company is visiting a small 
town in a rich country territory where 
the principal church is a Methodist 
Church, handicapped by a mortgage of 
$10,000, which has some difficulty in 
raising the $600 annual interest, This 
interest of course interferes with the 
salary of the pastor, as the interest 
must be paid first. The church has not 
many members of large means but 
there are perhaps nine or ten quite 
well-to-do young men actively interested 
in it. Can life ingurance supply any 
need created by this situation? 

Insurance for bequests has, I think 
in the past been regarded by life in- 
surance men as something the 
specialists, whereas upon reflection, I 
think you will agree that it is a very 
simple matter. It is a question of con 
tact, your own point of view and dis 
covering the people who are interested 
in a particular project. 

In this illustration there are nine or 
ten men of fair means, very actively in 
terested in the church, and these men, 
could, I believe, be interested by a live 
life insurance man in safeguarding and 
making more useful in the community 
Served by it, such an institution as a 
Christian Church, so that the elimina- 
tion eventually of the interest charges 
could be taken care of by these inter- 
ested men, in short term endowment 
policies, payable to the church. 


for 


In underwriting the indebtedness in 
this way, the financial responsibility is 
not heavy upon any one of the ten, and 
the church looks forward hopefully to 
the liquidation of tne debt, which, at the 


moment, looks 


almost insurmountable. 
Premiums so paid are deductible from 
income taxes up to 15% of one’s in- 
come. In the event of the death of in- 
sured, the money is paid immediately in 
cash. There is no waiting of the pro 
bate of a will. No money is paid out 
of one’s estate which otherwise would, 
or probably should pass on to his own 
family, and from many other points of 
view too numerous to mention and im- 
possible to mention in the time allotted, 
it is a perfectly practicable scheme of 
using life insurance to underwrite the 
indebtedness in question. 
a * * 
Demonstration by R. U. Darby. 


ILLUSTRATION 

Mr. Anderson, age 43, a farmer, with 
a wife and four children, is about to 
take out a policy for $5,000. He has 
no other insurance. The underwriter 
knows that he has considerable means 
and feels that he inadequately appreci- 
ates the value of insurance. He has a 
mortgage of $6,000 on his farm, due 
the local bank, upon which he is pay- 
ing the interest. He also owes the local 
bank $1,200 on notes endorsed by his 
brother, and he, in turn, is endorser on 
a note of the brother for $800. How 
can this situation be used to increase 
the amount of insurance proposed? 


I should first 


go to the bankers and attempt to have 
him see the value to his community in 


In handling this case, 


giving me a general letter to be shown 
to the public. 


In this letter he should recommend 
life insurance as the only safe means 
of promptly paying off loans in event 
of the death of the borrower. 

I should attempt to have him further 
write an individual letter to Mr. Ander 
This letter to the 
general letter. 


son. be similar to 
the idea, I 
Metropolitan 
National 
Harriman 


banker 

the 

York; 
and 


the 
from 


In selling 
should 
Trust Company, New 
City Bank, New York, 
National, New York. 

I should use any other local bank at 


quote 


my command, showing that in getting 
the statement from this particular coun- 
try bank I am carrying out a national 
policy. 

Fortified with the local bankers’ opin- 
ion, or at least with the letters from 
prominent New York, or large city 
banks, I would interview Mr. Anderson. 

He should be complimented on open- 
ing the interview, upon his desire to 
carry insurance on his life. 

I would ask him right here, frankly, 
why he made the policy just $5,000. 
Why not $4,000, or $6,000? I mention 
the $4,000 first to watch his reaction. 

He should then be asked the amount 
of fire insurance on his buildings and 
their value. 

Getting this, I should ask him if the 
bank would allow him to the 
amount of this fire insurance while it 
held the mortgage, even if he, Mr. An- 
derson, wanted to do it. Then pro- 
ceeding slowly, I would say about as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Anderson, will agree with 
me, that you should not have insurance 
whether it be fire, live stock, life insur- 
ance, or any other kind for a greater 
amount than you need.” 

He will agree with me on this. 


reduce 


you 


Discussion of Case Illustrations 


“Then, Mr. 


process of 


Anderson, by 
reasoning, 


the same 
you will agree 
that you should not have insurance less 
than your needs. 

“If you built another barn, hay shed, 
corn crib or hog pen, you would put 
adequate fire insurance on the new 
building.” 

He will agree with me about this. 

I should then explain that this fire 
insurance covers only a possible con- 
tingency, but that his death is certain, 
and if it occurred before the mortgage 
was paid to the bank, a life insurance 
policy would be the only certain way of 
paying this mortgage without perhaps a 
serious sacrifice to the rest of his estate. 

Within the past year I have person- 
ally witnessed a foreclosure sale on a 
valuable farm in Maryland, covered by 
a $13,000 first mortgage, a $13,000 sec 
ond mortgage, said property worth at 
least $35,000 with fully $50,000 worth of 
fimber on it and it brought 
the first mortgage. 


less than 

If | had Mr. Anderson agree with me 
so far it should be easy for me to show 
him that $2,000 should be taken to 
cover the $1,200 note and the endorse 
ment of $800. 

His brother might not be able to pay 
the $800 at Mr. Anderson’s death. 

Total amount of insurance necessary 
for this purpose, $8,000. 

I should make any plan suitable to 
the case, not hesitating to sell him term 
insurance if I felt 

I should 


it was best for him. 
suggest a $1,000 to 
the actual cost of his leaving this earth, 
and the $5,000 (his original 
the benefit of his family. 


cover 


idea) for 


If I am successful this far, I should 
zo further with suggestions of a policy 
and a 
small income contract for the life of his 
wife, this income to be used in conjunc 


for the education of the children 


tion with his other investments. 


* * * 


Demonstration by George L. Dyer. 
ILLUSTRATION 

Mr. Hutchinson has several policies, 
aggregating $13,000, that were payable 
to his wife, who died a short time ago, 
very suddenly, of pneumonia. He is 47 
years old; his wife was 43. He is left 
with three children—12, 8 and 4. His 
policies were payable to his wife, if 
living; if not, reverting to him. The 
underwriter calls upon Mr. Hutchinson, 
after his wife’s death, to suggest that 
as his policies are now payable to his 
estate, it would be wise to make them 
payable to a named beneficiary. Does 
this suggest any new insurance needs, 
and how? 


First— I Hutch 
inson the advisability of creating an in 
trust 


would explain to Mr. 
surance for his children. 

If the policies are left payable to his 
estate they become part of the 
and are subject to the estate 
taxes and expenses of administration. 

What is left, if anything, would be di 
vided among the 
them in a manner prescribed by law. 

Under the trust agreement the insur- 
ance would of the 
and payable to the 
children as provided in the trust agree 
ment which would be in 
with the wishes of Mr. Hutchinson. 

This plan, in itself, suggests addi 
tional insurance. 


estate 


debts, 


children, payable to 


not become a part 


estate, would be 


accordance 





Even though the institution or person 
named in the trust agreement could 
earn 6% the $13,000 will produce less 
than $60 per month or $20 for each 
child. 


I am sure that any thinking father 
of three children, mother gone, would 
readily realize that he would have to in- 
crease his insurance to provide a fund 
for some one to take care of the chil- 
dren. 

Assuming the trust was to run until 
the youngest child was seventeen years 
of age, and money could be invested at 
5% net, the amount additional to give 
the children at least $50 per month, 
would have to be $12,000. 

Added to this amount should be a 
clean up policy of at least $3,000. 

Explain the trust agreement and how 
much income his present insurance 
would bring his children, and you have 
paved the way to add to his insurance 
fund. 

+ * af 
Demonstration by Frank L. Jones, Equi- 
table Society, Indianapolis. 
ILLUSTRATION 

Mrs. Simpson is a widow 76 years of 
age. She has about $30,000 in bonds 
that are salable, about $3,000 of cash 
in the bank, and a piece of real estate 
worth about $13,000, with a $5,000 mort- 
gage upon it. The income she is getting 
from her various securities is not suf- 
ficient to keep her comfortably, but 
upon having an Annuity suggested to 
her she objects as she is supporting a 
niece who lives with her and who is 
very much of a companion to her. 


Mrs. Simpson’s problem is one of 
income for her and her niece. It is 
evident from the statement of her in- 
vestments that she has neither an ade- 
quate income nor as much income as 
could obtain from the amount of 
property in her possession. 

Inasmuch as a joint life annuity is a 
form of contract that is unknown to 
most bankers, lawyers, and even life 
insurance salesmen, it is not likely that 
she has been advised of the possibilities 
of that 

The handicaps that a life insurance 
would have in effecting a 
transfer of her property in its present 
the joint life 
investment would be 


she 


form of contract. 
salesman 


investment relations to 
annuity form of 
as follows: 
First, the reluctance that a woman of 
seventy-six would have to part with in- 
vestments in bonds, real estate and 
bank deposits all of which, are forms 
of investment with which she has been 
familiar all of her life. Second, the re- 
luctance which her banker would have 
in recommending a transfer of all of 
her property to an annuity investment 
his lack of knowledge of 
annuities and btcause of the selfish in- 
might have in maintaining 
her bank deposit and in selling and re- 
selling her bonds from time to time as 
they mature. The agent should see the 
banker and outline the proposition to 
him with great care and 
get his cooperation. 
Income From Present Investments 
(a) From bonds, $30,000, at 5%, 
income, $1,500; (b) Cash in bank, $3,000, 
at 4%, an income, $120; (c) Real estate, 
$8,000, at 7%, net income, $660. ‘Total 


(Continued on page 28) 


because of 


terest he 


endeavor to 


net 
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Not Much “I’, But Considerable of Prospect’s Needs in Evidence 


President Adolph ©. Eliason Gives Concentrated Report of National Association’s Activities During the Past Year 
—Suggests Further Relief From Traveling of President—Recommends Salaried President’s Assistant 
Just as Soon as Finances of Association Permit—Would Extend Regional Assistant Practice 


In accordance with the expressed de 
sire of the Board of Trustees, the activi 
ties of your President during the past 
year, in addition to carrying on the gen 
eral routine incident to this office, have 
been largely devoted to promoting the 
educational program of the Association 
along the lines of its most recent devel 
opments. 

The great institution of life insur- 
ance has become so firmly established, 
and the ever increasing uses to which 
it may be practically applied are receiv- 
ing such general and widespread recog 
nition, that as representatives of the 
profession of life insurance we need not 
be apologetic. Instead of apologizing 
for our activities and being obliged to 
establish the necessity for our service, 
we have been rapidly placed in the 
anomalous position of being forced to 
develop within ourselves a greater ap 
preciation of the importance of our call- 
ing and a more serious consideration of 
our responsibilities in equipping our- 
selves for and in rendering the proper 
service to an increasingly understand- 
ing and critical public. 

The day of the order-taker is past. 
The present day life underwriter, in 
order to meet with any measure of suc 
cess, must be able to give convincing 
assurance that he knows his business 
and will, at all times, give unselfish, in- 
telligent service. 

The “Ll” in modern, successful life in 
surance salesmanship has been vigor- 
ously and forever supplanted by the 
sole consideration of the  prospect’s 
needs, and it continues to be the stud- 
ied purpose of the Association to de- 
velop better salesmen, with all that the 
term implies. 

A voluntary organization, such as 
ours, must depend for its success and 
influence upon the active interest and 
wholehearted co-operation of its mem 
bers. In order to extend the field of 
life insurance service, and develop ways 
and means for better supplying the ever 
increasing and broadening demands for 
service, it is necessary that our Asso- 
ciation continue its well-recognized, al- 
truistic program and that the leaders 
of our profession continue through the 
medium of the Association, the prac- 
tice, so conspicuous in the past, of giv- 
ing unstintingly of the fruits of their 
experience and success for the good of 
the profession as a whole. 


Membership 


While it is necessary that our organ- 
ization be large enough in numbers to 
be representative, for in that way only 
can it attain its greatest influence and 
be able to function to the best advan- 
tage, it is, in our opinion, far preferable 
to have an interested, active and perma- 
nent membership, growing only as fast 
as this can be secured, than to attempt 
a rapid mushroom growth which is sure 
to result in a transient, inactive and 
disinterested membership of little value 
in carrying out the great purposes for 
which the Association stands. An in- 
creasing membership is necessary, but 
it should be brought about by inculcat- 
ing, through the proper channels, a 
growing appreciation of the value of the 


Association and the individual responsi- 
bility and benefits of Association mem 
bership. 


Co-operation of Affiliated Organizations 


The Company Organizations — The 
Life Presidents’ Association, The Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers are giving 
cheerful recognition of the value of our 
Association, and have all during the 
past year, at their annual conventions, 
given public expression of their co-oper- 
ation and support. Many of the com- 
panies, through their agency organs and 
official bulletins, are also emphasizing 
the value of Association membership, 
and are doing much to further the in- 
terest of the Association to our mutual 
advantage. To complete the chain it is 
necessary that more of the general 
agents and agency managers adopt the 
plan of bringing their individual agen- 
cies as nearly as possible up to 100% 
in Association membership. The inter- 
est of the company, the general agent 
or manager and the men and women in 
the field are identical. 

Our Association, and these affiliated 
organizations have one chief purpose, 
the development of better agents and 
should naturally co-operate in every 
way possible. 


Our Educational Program 


Ridding the profession of undesira 
bles and urging ethical standards in our 
operations need no longer occupy much 
attention on part of the Association. 
Its work in this respect in the past has, 
happily, been done so well, that the re- 
straining influence of public opinion, 
coupled with the knowledge that the 
Association has the machinery to take 
effective action if necessary, as for ex- 
ample in the Kresge case, is all that is 
ordinarily necessary to keep in effect 
the present favorable conditions. 

Our organizations, both through the 
National body and the local associa- 
tions, is free to devote itself largely to 
the more constructive purpose of self 
improvement on the one hand, and of 
broadening our field of service on the 
other, through its educational program. 

The work of the Standing Committee 
in extending the uses and furthering the 
interests of life insurance, and in im- 
proving life insurance service has been 


continued, as usual, during the past 
year, with good results. 
The activities of the local associa- 


tions show marked improvement in the 
direction of regular meetings with well 
planned constructive programs. 

The full time local secretary plan has 
also gained some recruits during the 
year, which makes for better associa- 
tion service to members. 

The Sales Congress idea has grown 
and developed up to the point where it 
is no longer necessary for the officers 
of the National Association to urge the 
holding of a Sales Congress in the vari 
ous districts, to actually be responsible 
for the program, and even furnish the 
speakers. 

During the past year about forty Sales 
Congresses and special educational 


meetings were held with an aggregate 
attendance in excess of fifteen thou- 
sand, all of them locally conducted un- 
der the auspices of the local associa- 
tions, and almost without exception, 
having excellent, well rounded pro- 
grams of inestimable educational value. 
It was my good fortune to attend nearly 
all of these meetings and where I could 
not attend personally to have the Asso- 
ciation so ably represented by Mr. 
Heartman, Mr. Walker or Mr. Manning, 
our National Vice-Presidents. 

The Sales Congress is now beyond 
doubt an established institution supply- 
ing a long felt need, and receiving the 
most enthusiastic appreciation and sup- 
port. 

It is unfortunate, however, that quite 
a number of the Associations holding 
Sales Congresses, have over emphasized 
their relative importance with respect 
to other Association activities and while 
staging a highly successful, well at- 
tended Sales Congress, have seemed 
content to rest on their laurels neglect- 
ing the regular and steady all-year- 
round activities, so necessary to the life 
and suecess of a local association, with 
a resulting actual loss in membership. 

If it is necessary for an Association 
to expend so much effort in getting up 
a successful Sales Congress that it is 
unable to keep up its membership and 
carry on for the good of the members 
during the remainder of the year, for 
that Association a Sales Congress is of 
questionable value. 

The Standard Schools of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship already established 
are meeting with splendid results and 
are giving excellent service. Similar 
schools should, in my opinion, be open- 
ed in other sections of the country, 
but not before conditions warrant. It 
would seem reasonable that the schools 
already established be given cordial 
support by the insurance fraternity to 
their full capacity to render the service 
required, before there are any further 
extensions of the system. 

The most recent development in our 
educational program is the standardized 
insurance salesmanship course offered 
through the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

During the year, this course has been 
given in nineteen cities with an aggre- 
gate total enrollment of 741 and in ad- 
dition there have been 145 inquiries re- 
garding the course, all of which prom- 
ises well for its widespread use. As 
this course is given evenings, it affords 
the opportunity for proper basic instruc- 
tion to agents who cannot give up their 
work and avail themselves of the more 
extensive day course, and it further- 
more gives the same opportunity to 
many, now otherwise employed, who 
contemplate entering the business. 

All of this machinery, initiated or 
sponsored by the Association, is con- 
tinually being developed and perfected 
and has resulted in bringing about an 
ever improving service from the field. 

Extending the field of service, and 
bringing to the public an ever increas- 
ing appreciation of the value and uses 
of life insurance, should, in my opinion, 
occupy the chief attention of the Na- 


tional Association in the immediate fy. 
ture. The education of the agent for 
rendering proper service can be well 
carried on, so far as the Association is 
concerned through our publications, the 
National Conventions, the machinery of 
the local associations’ and the various 
insurance schools to which attention 
has been called. The National body 
should, in my opinion, be chiefly execu- 
tive and directive, and in addition 
should, through its officers and commit- 
tees, inaugurate and ‘carry on _ policies 
for broadening our field of usefulness, 
It is a long step from selling insurance 
chiefly for the proteetion of the home 
circle, to supplying the multiplicity of 
demands which the present day life un- 
derwriter has to meet, and the possi- 
bilities of a still wider field for service, 
which are pointed out to us in the pro- 
gram of this convention, must force 
upon us the realization that our devel- 
opment along this line is still in its 
infancy. 


Finances 


The only revenue of the National As- 
sociation is from its Publication De- 
partment and Local Association dues. 
To carry on the work of this Associa- 
tion requires certain expenditures, the 


funds for which are, at the present 
time, insufficiently supplied. Reducing 
expenditures, at the cost of service, 


should not, in my opinion, be consid- 
ered. Raising the dues, seems to me 
impractical at the present time. Ade- 
quate membership of the right sort 
should be secured by the member asso- 
ciations. 

I am in favor of carefully adopting 
a budget as usual, and if by mid-year 
membership has not been sufficiently in- 
creased to put the Association on a 
comfortably paying basis, I should sug- 
gest changing our by-laws so as to ena- 
ble the Association to raise funds out- 
side of the present regular channels. 

Although of the nature of a voluntary 
Association, ours is a most important 
business organization and as_ such 
should have businesslike support. 

Urging an increased membership is 
not asking a favor of the companies, 
the general agents or the men and wo- 
men in the field. Full compensating 
benefits accrue all along the line. 


Field Extension 


The Association has for some time 
had under consideration the employ- 
ment of a salaried assistant to the 
president, whose duties would be to 
work with and under the direction of 
the president, visiting local associations, 
attending Sales Congresses and in other 
ways, looking after Association matters 
generally throughout the field. 

The present day demands from the 
field upon the time and energies of the 
president have reached a point where 
it has become a physical impossibility 
to comply with all requests, to say noth 
ing of the necessity of almost complete 
ly neglecting his own business. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Nearly all Companies Use Birthday Notices 
and Change of Age Letters in Some Form 





A. C. Larson Gives Results of Survey Showing Wide Use of These 
Forms; System Used by One of the Largest Agencies; De- 
tailed Records Kept in Follow-Up; Careful Checking of Results 


Under Plan. 





Chicago, September 5.—A. C. Larson, 
ot the Central Life of Iowa, discussed 
the use of birthday notices and cards 
which lead to new business. He had 
written to fifty of the largest companies 
and from them got their experience. 

More than cent of the 
companies used some form of birthday 


ninety per 








Ae C: 


LARSON 


cards and change of age letters direct, 
while the salesmen of other companies 
use them. 

The change o1 age letter is more pop- 
ular than the birthday letter or card. 
One of the largest 
system: 


agencies uses this 

As rapidly as cashiers’ index cards on 
new paid business are 
files, flexible 


ready for the 
paper card records are 
made in triplicate covering the infor- 
mation outlined on the sample attached. 

The original and duplicate are filed 
under the month the policyholder’s age 
Will change and the triplicate is filed 
under the territorial location. 


r : ‘ 
Ten days in advance of the current. 


date, change of age cards are pulled 
from the files and assigned to various 
agents, who are required personally to 
visit the policyholders and present those 
cards and make a report together with 
a record of any neW business that may 
have resulted. 

The agent is furnished a letter which 
is addressed to the policyholder togeth- 
er with a chart which he may either 
mail to the policyholder in advance of 
his call or take to him. 
introduction. 

This service chart shows in detail the 
Service which life insurance renders to 
the policyholder and calls his attention 


It serves as an 


to many provisions which the average 
man overlooks or is not cognizant of. 

The use of a service chart in connec- 
tion with a change of age letter is im- 
portant. 

The change of age letters are referred 
to the agent who originally wrote the 
policyholder, if that agent is still in 
the service of the agency, and, if not, 
they are termed “orphan” policyholders 
and an assignment 
some of the 


is made usually to 
new agents in need of 
prospects. 

A record is kept of issuance of change 
of age which each agent is 
charged with the slips issued by him by 
number and months. 

If there are 


cards in 


any delinquents in re 
porting outstanding cards, letters are 
sent calling attention to the fact. 

A monthly record is also kept of new 
business reported as secured 
the use of change of age cards. 


through 


Mrs. Florence Schaal, manager of the 
Boston Women’s Agency of the Equita- 
ble, was one of the early arrivals. 





John A. Morrison, Aetna Life, Chi- 


cago, has returned from a trip to Alaska. 


FACULTY AND STUDENTS OF ST. LOUIS SUMMER LIFE 
INSURANCE SCHOOL 




















(Posed for The Eastern Underwriter on the roof of the Pontiac Building.) 


In the center are 


Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the schooi, (with pipe); on 


his left gazing pensively at a golf ball is James Elton Bragg, popular member of 


the faculty of the New York University Life Insurance School, as well as the 
St. Louis school, and facing Prof. Lovelace is Russell 5. King, superintendent of 
agencies of the Life & Casualty Co. of Nashville, Tenn., who was also a member 


of the faculty of the St. Louis summer school. 


Others in the group are students, 


most of them producing agents and the picture was made just before they left 
for the golf links to witness Prof. Lovelace’s demonstration of the proper approach 


to a golf ball. 


THE CALF PATH 
(This Poem Appeared in Dr. John 
Stevenson’s Address.) 


I. 
One day through the primeval wood, 
A calf walked home as good 
should, 


sut made a trail all bent askew, 


calves 





| 
| 
1860 
| 
| 
| 








The character of its representatives is the 
best index to the character of a business 
institution 


1923 


Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


William A. Marshall, President 








A crooked trail as all calves do. 

Since then three hundred years have 
fled, 

And I infer the ealf is dead. 


Il. 

But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my moral tale. 
The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way; 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 
And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was 

made. 

Ill. 

And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ’twas such a crooked path; 
But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf; 
And through his winding wood-way 

stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walked. 


IV. 
This forest path became a lane, 
That bent and turned and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And traveled some three miles in one; 
And thus a century and a half 
They trod the footsteps of that calf. 


V. 
The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street; 
And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare; 
And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis; 
And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


VI. 
Fach day a hundred thousand’s rout 
Followed this zigzag calf about; 
And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 
A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day; 
For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 


VIL. 
A moral lesson this might teach 
Were I ordained and called to preach: 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Past and Future 





In the PAST 


this Company has rendered more than a 


Half Century of Real Service 


to Policyholders and Field Representatives 





In the FUTURE 


this Company will continue to do as it has done in the PAST,—and has extended 
its facilities to provide Complete Protection—Life, Accident, Sidhnses, Permanent 
and Total Disability Insurance, in one coverage, on a basis which never fails to 
assist the Agent to make the sile. 


To the field man the Company furnishes “Guide Posts to National Success,” 
conceded to be one of the most practical contributions to sales education that 
has resulted from the progressive trend along the lines of Agency development. 


Here is an institution with a PAST which justifies every confidence in the 
FUTURE—just the place for a man ready to make his lifetime connection, and 
who seeks an institution whose PAST assures him every compensation for his 


effort in the FUTURE. 


We have one or two General Agency openings with great big possibilities for 
men big enough to capitalize them. 


Address 


ROBERT D. LAY, Vice-President and Secretary, or 
WALTER E. WEBB, Superintendent of Agents 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
More than $150,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 
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How Some Managers Pick and 


Train New Agency Material 





Group Agency Building Meeting Draws Good Attendance—A. C. 
Larson Believes in “Plunging” on the Right Man—Importance 


of Team Work. 





September 6. 
group meeting as usual was that on 
agency building. (Talks by John New- 
ton Russell, Jr., the chairman, and J. 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., given at this 
meeting will be found elsewhere in this 
John IL. Shuff told the general 
agents present 


Chicago, The biggest 


issue.) 
that the agency 
selling the 


which 
concentrates on wile goes 
far. 

J. Stanley Edwards, said school teach- 
ers Inake the best agents. 

R. H. Walker, Baltimore, that 
new agents should be selected who can 
fit in With 


said 


men already in ageney in 


order that the team work shall be sat- 
isfactory. 

A. C. Larson, Madison, Wis., said he 
went to small towns and picked out the 
livest man in the town. He believed 
in plunging on the right man and often 
has guaranteed such new agents a cer- 
tain amount of income for a year. 

J. B. Fabring, Denver, said an agent 
should write in the territory where he 
works and he did not think city agents 
could write much country business. 

The question came up as to the best 
uge for new agents and one manager 
replying said, twenty-six to forty-eight. 


New Agent Must Be Thoroughly Sold 


His Profession, Company and Himself 





J. W. Bishop Says No Agent Should Be Given a Rate Book Until He 
Realizes the Dignity of the Profession, Its Ethics, Servitude and 
Remuneration; What the Star Agents Have Done; High Standing 
of Insurance Men in Their Communities. 





Chicago, September 5.—In agency 
building section, J. W. Bishop of the 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., said no agent should be given a 
rate book until he has been thoroughly 
sold his profession, his company and 
himself. 


He must see the dignity of his pro- 
fession, its servitude, its ethics and its 
remuneration. 

Mr. Bishop points out to the new 
agent the personalities and records of 
some of the star agents, showing what 
opportunities the profession affords and 





also explains the service of life insur 
ance and what it means to society. 

He emphasizes the need of following 
a high standard of ethics and shooting 
at the heavens of idealism. 

He compares life insurance with other 
vocations, illustrating the high standing 
of insurance men in a community and 
the fine income it is possible to make. 

He can select his own clients and 
limit the income only by his personal 
efforts. 

Then comes explanation of what the 
company itself has to offer policyholders 
as well as agents. 


National Life of U. S. A. $300,000 
Club Holds Convention in Chicago 





Company Having Best Year In Its History—Vice-President Robert D. 
Lay Looks for Improvement in Condition of the Farmer—Says 
Pleasure Automobiles and City Life Responsible for Most of 
Their Troubles—Former Governor Dineen Speaker at Banquet 





Chicago, September 4. 
company 
here, 


A number of 
conventions are being held 

These include the $300,000 convention 
of National Life of United States Amer- 
ica, Which is having the best year in ils 
history. 

The convention started Monday. 

Robert D. Lay, vice-president of the 
company, said that he looked for im- 
provement in condition of the farmer. 

“The trouble is that the farmers had 
a period of unusual prosperity and fell 
into extravagant habits,” he said; “they 
bought pleasure automobiles and some 
of them moved to the cities where they 
thought life would be easier. 

“Now many of them are up against 
the hard realities of life and they will 
migrate back to the farms and put on 
their working clothes again. They will 
be the gainers in the long run as they 


have had_ their 
profit by it.” 

Royal general agent, of 
Denver, made one of the most interest- 
ing talks at National Life convention 
teday explaining how he sells insurance 
and makes it stick. He led all the 
others in persistency of business. 

His success has in part been by not 
overselling and along this line one of 
the clever things he said was this: 

“When I go fishing I catch everything 
that comes along, big and small and 
that is what an agent should do in sell- 
ing insurance. 


experience and will 


Kk. Hoover, 


“Every time he sells a policy he does 
so with the idea that later on he will 
sell the same assured a bigger one but 
he does not try to make the first sale 
too big.” 

Former Governor Dineen and other 
prominent men spoke at the National 
Life’s banquet at the Drake tonight. 


Tea Sales Plans to be Issued in Book 


Form and Sold to Association Members 





Earl G. Manning Has Plan for Gathering the Best Material Used by 
Companies or General Agents and Putting It In Hands of Field 
Men; Sample Sales Letter of Guardian Life. 





Chicago, September 5.—Earl G. Man- 
ning, John Hancock, Boston, told the 
convention that advertising in the 
United States by life insurance compa- 
nies or by individuals has been largely 
conspicuous by its absence. 

He told of the needs for definite data 
and announced that the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters would pre- 
sent material and data for successful 
operation from those willing to give up. 
Later, a portfolio entitled: 

“Tried Sales Plans,” edited by Earl 
@. Manning, is to be prepared. 

Hlowever, the publication of this book 
will depend entirely upon whether the 
Association members want it. 

Mr. Manning submitted three sales 
letters as samples and asked the con 
vention delegates if they would be will 
ing to spend $5 to get thirty or forty 
more letters and other advertising data 
as good as the three submitted. If the 
response is satisfactory the portfolio 
will be issued. 


The three letters were chosen from 
forty sent by companies to Mr. Man- 
ning. 


The companies writing the three let 
ters read by Mr. Manning were Phoenix 
Mutual, Fidelity Mutual and Guardian 
Life. 

The Guardian letter follows: 

Mr. John Doe, 
Dear Sir:— 
The enclosed card entitles you to re- 


a . . 
Former Presidents 
Attending 

‘Ls Y * 
Chicago Convention 

Chicago, September 5.—The following 
former presidents of the National Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters are attend 
ing this meeting: L. Brackett 
Charles Jerome 
Woods, J. 
Powell, J. 
Mullen, 
Shuff, 
Thorp. 


Bishop, 
FMdward A. 
Stanley Edwards, Henry J. 
Newton Russell, Frank Me 
Ernest Judson Clark, John L. 
Lawrence Priddy and Orville 


Edwards, 


Act On 
Japanese 
Relief 

Chicago, September 5.—The following 
is the resolution in connection with the 
Japanese catastrophe relief presented 
by Lawrence Priddy of New York: 

“The National Association of Life 
Underwriters in annual meeting assem 
bled, in their desire to express their 
deepest sympathy with the great and 
friendly nation of Japan, in the horrible 
disaster that has befallen them; 

“This body being vitally interested in 
the widow and orphan, and in the con- 
servation of human life, is stunned by 
this awful catastrophe, and our sympa- 


ceive a leather-bound vest pocket note 
book, refillable, perforated pages, with 
your name stamped on the cover in 
gold. 

We take this means of reaching the 
man who is seriously interested in his 
“income.” Not only interested in the 
safety and security of his present in- 
come, but looking ahead to the day when 
he can retire from business and still 
enjoy independent means. 

Some day you are going to have an 
old man on your hands. That old man 
will be “you.” Is he going to be a hap- 
py old man, able to retire from business 
and take things easy? Or, like the 
great majority of men, will he have to 
keep struggling along under the ever- 
present burden of making both ends 
meet? 

If you seriously want to safeguard 
your income now and be sure of a re- 
tirement income for your declining 
years, you will appreciate the advan- 
tages of the Guardian perpetuating in- 
come plan, which guarantees your fu- 
ture independence. Through this plan, 
when you decide to quit business, you 
will receive a definite retirement in- 
come “as long as you live.” 

Many of the country’s leading busi- 
ness and professional men are follow- 
ing this plan. 
interesting. 

Just take your pencil and fill in the 
enclosed card, with the understanding 
that you are placed under no obligation. 


You will find it extremely 


thies are deeply moved; 
that 
important and 


“Realizing immediate financial 


aid is imperative, we 
hereby appeal to the Life Underwriters 
of America to give freely to the relief 
of our stricken friend, and we hereby 
tender to the national headquarters of 
the American Red Cross this our first 
gift toward their immediate relief.” 


Executive Committee 
Voted Los Angeles 
Next Convention 


Chicago, Ill., September 4.—The exec- 
utive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters today 
voted in favor of Los Angeles, Cal., as 
the place of next annual convention of 
the Association. 

Final decision rests with the trustees 
of the Association. 

Colorado Springs, Col., 
the convention next year. 


also wanted 


Frank H. Davis, second vice-president 
Of Equitable, dropped in at the conven- 
tion from Oklahoma where he has been 
taking a vacation on a farm pitching 
hay and doing other outdoor work. 


Sara Frances Jones, Equitable, Chi- 


cago, is back from a visit to Paris. She 
flew there from 


London by aeroplane. 
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Report of Committee on Scientific 
_ Salesmanship 


Since the first committee on life in 
surance salesmanship was appointed in 
1915, the increasing interest in not only 
general salesmanship but, particularly, 


the education of the life underwriter 
and the study and teaching of life in- 
surance salesmanship has been most 


remarkable, and a review is most inter 
esting. Even the word “salesmanship” 
has never appeared in the Century dic- 
tionary and but recently in any of the 
other dictionaries. 

The active interest in general sales 
manship is partly indicated by the 
books published on the subject. 

Reports from the Library of Congress 
show that but one book on salesman- 
ship existed in 1869. But one other 
was published in the following eleven 
years, and but four during the two dec- 
ades after 1869. The following decade 
produced 6 books, the next 36; and the 
next, 220. 

Today, the Library of Congress list 
gives 418 books on salesmanship pub- 
lished up to January 1 of this year, 
three-fourths of this number being the 
product of the last decade. It is proba- 
ble that not all the books on the sub 
ject of salesmanship are reported and 
certainly not all those, although on 
other subjects giving more or less at- 
tention to salesmanship. And, new 
books and, sometimes, better ones are 
appearing almost weekly. 

On request, your committee will fur- 
nish a bibliography on salesmanship. 


Plenty of Salesmanship Material 


There are now 20 magazines publish- 
ed in the United States, wholly or chief 
ly on the subject of salesmanship, many 
of a very wide circulation and of high 
character. Moreover, articles on sales 
manship are so frequent in magazines 
and newspapers, as well as in pamphlet 
form, as hardly to cause comment. 

Eight correspondence’ salesmanship 
courses, reporting an enrollment during 
the past year of 35,964, exclusive of 
college and company courses and the 
life insurance salesmanship courses, are 
now available in the United States. 

A decade ago the proposition to teach 
salesmanship in any of the colleges of 
the United States would hardly have 
been seriously considered even if made. 
Now, catalogues of the colleges of this 
country show that 59 offer courses in 
salesmanship, almost all recently adopt- 
ed. Some of these are separate courses; 
others teach salesmanship as part of 
courses in business administration or 
commerce, and other colleges and uni- 
versities are constantly adding such 
courses. 

Many nationally-known organizations 
offer or require instruction in salesman- 
ship in different ways, and some in 
more than one way. 

But, the advances in life insurance 
salesmanship are even more remarka- 
ble. 

It is only in the last few years that 
any specific and intensive training has 
been given the life underwriter, and 
the various salesmanship courses and 
sales helps are comparatively recent de- 
velopments. 

The establishment of the standard 
course in life insurance salesmanship is 
a distinct and most valuable mark of 
progress in this field. Since the parent 
school was started in the Fall of 1919 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
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Pittsburgh, the first institution of high- 
er learning to adopt such training in 
life insurance, a similar course was 
started at the University of Denver in 
the Spring of 1921, and at the New 
York University in the Fall of 1922. 
And other universities are planning to 
offer this standard course. 

Besides these universities, summer 
schools giving the full, standard course 
have been held—for the past two years 
at the University of Oklahoma at Nor 
man, at the expense of the state; by 
the staff of the Carnegie School at San 
Francisco in 1921, at Los Angeles in 
1922 and at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle this past summer; and 
by the staff of the New York Univer- 
sity at St. Louis this past summer also. 


The total attendance at the three 
whole-time standard schools for the 
school year 1922-1923 and the three 


summer courses given this summer was 
566 persons, and the total enrollment of 
all the schools since the course was 
started aggregates 1,507 persons. 


Increasing Interest Shown 


Growing interest in these courses is 
evidenced by the increasing number of 
underwriters availing themselves of this 
intensive and invaluable training. Ob- 
viously a very much larger percentage 
of the graduates of all these schools 
will succeed and, therefore, remain in 
the life underwriting business than the 
same number of entrants given no pre- 
liminary instruction at all or but the 
casual training that was the practice of 
the past. Men and women starting with 
such training as is now available will 
not lightly abandon something to which 
they have given eleven weeks of inten- 


sive preparation at considerable ex- 
pense. 
But the indirect benefit of these 


courses must not be overlooked: 

1. Much of the present literature on 
life insurance has been furnished 
through these courses. Harper & Broth- 
ers alone have sold over 20,000 of their 
life insurance library books, the direct 


outgrowth of the life insurance sales 
manship schools. 
2. From these have sprung the nu- 


merous other life underwriting courses 
that would not have been started but 
for the careful curricula prepared by 
the teaching staff of these scunools. 

3. The graduates of these schools 
have furnished teaching staffs for other 
schools and educational heads for many 
companies and agencies. 

Owing to an arrangement consum- 
mated between the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the University of Pitts- 
burgh, by which each institution spe- 
cializes in certain activities, the course 
in life insurance salesmanship and the 
course in supervisory methods. will 
hereafter be given at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Chas. J. Rockwell with his 
staff will continue these courses there 
as at the Carnegie Institute. 

A noteworthy development in life in- 
surance salesmanship during 1923 is the 
course in supervisory methods started 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
to be continued annually hereafter at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Recognizing the need for systematic 
education in organizing, maintaining 
and building life insurance agencies, the 
faculty of the Carnegie School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship worked out a 


program, and the first school for the 
training Of managers and supervisors 
was started on April 26 of this year. 

This course consists of intensified 
classroom work from three to four 
hours daily, for five days a week for 
six weeks. In addition to the regular 
Carnegie Life Insurance School faculty 
instructing in classroom work, lectures 
are given by outstanding agency execu- 
tives from all parts of the country. By 
this method the combined experiences 
of the most successful agencies are 
available to the students. 

Some of the subjects developed in 
classroom work are: 

The Organization of Territory. 

Recruiting of New Agents. 

Training and Supervising Agents, 
in connection with the Psychology of 
Supervision and Salesmanship. 

Due to the lack of time for publicity 
the first class was attended by but 
fourteen persons, but the success of this 
course is evidenced in the growing de- 
mand for its repetition and, due to the 
co-operation of companies and life un- 
derwriters associations, interest in the 
course is becoming very great. 

There is every indication that attend- 
ance at the class to begin February 4, 
1924, to be given by Chas. J. Rockwell 
and his staff at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, will greatly exceed that of the 
first class. 


An Important Advance 


Among the outstanding advances in 
the training of life underwriters is the 
life insurance underwriting course 
started by the United Y. M. C. A. 
schools the first of this year. 

During the first six months 837 per- 
sons have attended these courses given 
in 22 cities of the United States, and, 
as membership in these classes is 
spreading, more than 1,500 are expected 
to take the course during the first full 
year. The course has also spread to 
Canada, the Toronto Y. M. C. A. having 
had one very successful class of about 
30 students. Another term is arranged 
for the Fall, and the numerous inquiries 
indicate that this will be extended to 
many other cities in Canada. 

The course was carefully prepared by 
Griffin  M. Lovelace and Dr. John A. 
Stevenson. It is a direct outgrowth of 
the standard course and the great edu- 
cational movement sweeping over life 
insurance. The next book especially 
prepared for this course, “Life Insur- 
ance Fundamentals,” by Mr. Lovelace, is 
a distinct and valuable contribution to 


the work and to the literature on life 
underwriting. 
The other text book used in the 


course is “Selling Life Insurance,” by 
Dr. John A. Stevenson. Already 1,674 
of these two text books have been pur- 
chased by the persons taking the course. 
Being a night course, it affords an 
opportunity to those desiring to become 
life underwriters but unable to give 
their entire time to proper preparation 
to attend before relinquishing their po- 
sitions. And this course is open to both 
men and women. In at least one city 
the Y. W. C. A. is proposing to offer a 
similar course for women exclusively. 
This course will undoubtedly spread 
to many other centers, and those who 
cannot attend the more thorough Stand- 
ard Courses because of distance, ex- 
pense or other reasons can get this par- 


tial training near their homes and after 
business hours. And graduates from 
this course, therefore, start in life un- 
derwriting with vastly more information 
on the subject before they begin actual 
soliciting than 90% of the present sue. 
cessful agents ever received when they 
started. 

While this course is of very great 
value to life insurance because of the 
number of persons it reaches, it has an- 
other and greater value: The Young 
Men’s Christian Association, as a great 
organization, has undertaken the spe- 
cifie training of the life underwriter and 
is urging this as a worthy and attrac- 
tive vocation. ‘This action of such an 
influential organization in deciding that 
there was a demand for a method of 
training life underwriters and of offer- 
ing it throughout the United States evi- 
dences the interest in life insurance 
salesmanship as a trained profession. 

Life underwriters, as well as life in- 
surance companies and life underwrit- 
ers associations everywhere, should co- 
operate with “Y” secretaries in promot- 
ing these classes and the standard 
courses also, in furnishing students, 
either those already in the business or 
those desiring to become life under- 
writers, and in helping supply teaching 
personnel, 

The Boston University is now giving 
a briefer course and the Evening School 
of Accounts and Finance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia 
will offer a special night course this 
Fall. It is expected that both these uni- 
versities will later put on the full-time 
standard course. 

Even ten years ago the idea of a 
course for training life insurance sales- 


men offered by a life insurance com- 
pany would have been scoffed at. 
Neither material nor text books nor 


necessary teaching personnel existed. 

An inquiry as to courses in Salesman- 
ship among the life insurance compa- 
nies of the United States and some of 
Canada brought 117 replies, indicating 
that: 

37 companies conduct correspondence 
courses; 

15 conduct resident courses at home 
offices; 

46 urge or suggest agents attending 
standard courses; 

17 give financial assistance to those 
attending standard courses. 


Many Demand Preparation 


Besides these company courses scores 
of agencies throughout the United 
States and Canada offer, and often re- 
quire, training courses of greater or 
less length and value, and study ma- 
terial and teaching personnel are far 
more available now than would have 
been possible a few years ago. Many 
of these courses are prepared with the 
utmost care. Through these the young 
man or woman entering life underwrit- 
ing now is given at least some prelimi- 
nary start, some knowledge of how to 
get prospects, of the general principles 
of life insurance and how to present it 
intelligently. This training gives a self- 


confidence born of some knowledge of 
life underwriting, and encourages furth- 
er study in salesmanship. 

There are today some companies and 
many agencies with which one is not 
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Selling to Meet Human Needs The 
Great Fundamental, Says Dr. Stevenson 





Illustrations That Show Clever Use of Circumstances to Close Sales 


Differences in Method of the Trained Underwriters Whose Insurance Proposals Meet a 


Dr. John «el. Stevenson, second vice 
president of the Lquitable Life Alssur- 
uwice Suctety, addressed the life under 
writers on the fundamentals of life un 
derwriting in which he said in part: 

In former years almost anyone who 
wished to make a try at life insurance 
selling was given a license, a rate book, 
some application forms and sent on his 
way,--rejoicing or otherwise. It is not 
strange, therefore, that a good many of 
the lame ducks from other occupations 
used to limp along as life insurance 
agents. When we stop to reflect, how- 
ever, upon the influence of the sales 
force of a Company on volume, expense, 
conservation of the business, and on the 
attitude of the public toward life insur- 
ance in general and that company in 
particular, it is strange that this im- 
portant factor received so much less at- 
tention than was ordinarily devoted to 
the investment of funds or medical re- 
searches. 

The agent went to see a man who 
needed life insurance and the man took 
acertain amount, $5,000 or $10,000 if he 
thought he could afford it, and didn’t 
if he felt he couldn’t. Little effort was 
made to link up the life insurance with 
specific plans which he wished to carry 
through or to fit particular policies to 
particular needs. As a result, needs 
which, if they had been pointed out to 
ihe prospect, might have been covered, 
were often neglected and the insurance 
failed to carry out its purpose. 

Take the case of a young married 
man, ambitious for his family, who had 
bought a house, carrying a fairly large 
mortgage which he hoped to pay off in 
about ten years. All his savings went 
into the mortgage fund and he, there- 
fore, carried only $20,000 for his family. 
He was killed in an accident and the 
money which would have provided at 
least a small income, for his wife, had 
to be used in paying off the mortgage 
and, of course, the house had to be sold. 
A $20,000 term policy would have made 
the difference between hardship and 
comparative comfort for his family, and, 
in all probability, if this type of insur- 
ance had been pointed out to the man, 
he would have taken it. 

An agent was asked by a prospect, 
“How much insurance do you think I 
ought to have’? “Ten thousand dol- 
lars,” replied the agent without any 
hesitation. This policy was delivered 
and, as was the agent’s customary pro- 
cedure, he ordered an additional $5,000, 
Which he tried to deliver. The pros- 
bect declined, calling attention to the 
original statement of the agent that 
$10,000 was sufficient. Within six 
months, another agent delivered $65,000 
additional insurance. 


The One Who Gets the Case 
Another 


case illustrates how great 
Can be the divergence between two 
agents’ presentations. A young man 


With a wife and two children received 
4 Considerable increase in salary. When 
this fact became generally known, two 
agents from different companies called 
at his office in an effort to persuade 
him to increase his insurance, for at 
that time he was carrying only a $2,500 


4,0 
bolicy. One man told him he ought to 





Time Agent 
Se 


have $25,000 in his company. The other 
studied the prospect’s situation, found 


that the man’s wife would have little 
more than enough to cover expelses 
for a year or two if anything should 


happen to her husband; that she would 
fall heir to a fairly heavy mortgage; 
and that no provision had been made 
for the education of the children. He, 
therefore, suggested a Term policy to 
cover the mortgage, an Income policy 
for the man’s wife to be increased as 
his salary permitted, an Educational 


w& 
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policy for the children, the $2,500 which 
he had already carried to be used to 
pay any outstanding indebtedness at the 
time of his death. 

It needs no imagination to see which 
agent would be more likely to sell the 
larger amount of insurance, and more 


likely so to convince the prospect of 
the value of that insurance that it 
would remain in force. Obviously, it 


would be the man sufficiently concerned 
about his responsibility, and so thor- 
oughly well informed as to be able to 
point out the prospect’s needs and to 
tie up policies with these needs. It 
might be well to cite a few cases show- 
ing how a trained underwriter might 
attack a number of situations. 

“IT do not want to leave a lot of money 
for some other man to spend” is an ob- 
jection that is frequently encountered. 

You can answer this objection in a 
thoroughly dignified and professional 
way by saying: “Your remark is very 
interesting, and I feel very sure from 
what you say that you are the type of 
man who would not under any circum- 
stances spend the insurance money left 
a woman by her former husband.” Of 
course, he would be placed in a position 
where he would probably have to say 
“No.” Then you might say rather cas- 
ually: “All that your wife will have to 
do then to be safe is to use the same 
quality of judgment in picking out her 


With One Selling Idea 


second husband as she did the first.” 
You are thoroughly justified in saying 


this because it is the wife that is be 
ing served. 
Frequently this objection, or rather 


excuse, is met when you are trying to 
sell a father an Educational Policy tor 
his son. “Lam a self-made man. I had 
to work alter [ finished one year of 
High School. IL am not going to spoil 
my boys. They will have to do the 
same.” Of course, a man who con 
stantly harps on the fact that he is a 
self-made man is sometimes annoying. 
You might even feel like saying that 
it is rather generous of him to take 
full responsibility for job he has accom 
plished. This might be clever but you 
would probably lose the sale and, after 


all, it is his boys you are serving. It is 
perfectly proper for you to say, “The 
fact that you do not expect to spoil 
your boys is very commendable. How- 


ever, | assume you are the type of man 
who would want your boys to have at 
least as fair a chance as you had—no 
greater,—no less. You have just ad 
mitted that you were able to finish the 
first year High School when you had 
to go on your own responsibility. Do 
you realize that was 24 years ago?’ 
Your younger son will not have the op 
portunity to take a college education 
for sixteen years. That is a span of 
forty years. During the span, higher 
education has taken a_ tremendous 
spurt. A college education sixteen 
years from now will not be as much ot 
a rarity as a one-year High School edu 
cation was twenty-four years ago. Give 
your boys a college education if you ex 
pect them to have a chance equal to the 
one you had.” 


One may emphasize very clearly the 
greater need for Business Life Insur- 
ance in this unusual way. On one side 
of a large sheet of paper have pasted 
the various reports of fires, where busi- 
ness houses have been burned. The 
statement is usually made that the con 
tents and building were amply covered 
by fire insurance and that the business 
will be resumed immediately. These 
words should be underlined. This side 
of the page should be labeled “One side 
of the picture.” On the other side, give 
a few instances where partnerships or 
corporations have been practically 
closed out or have been taken over by 
some other concern because the head 
of the concern or the real genius of the 
concern had died. This can be labeled 
“The other side of the picture.” This 
will very clearly illustrate the great 
need and the great value of life insur 
ance in business. 


A Clever Amortization Simile 


A great many people have not been 
informed that it is quite possible to 
amortize their inheritance tax obliga- 
tions through the use of life insurance. 
Every one uses the general idea of 
amortization. As a matter of fact, most 
of us are spending our time now amor- 
tizing our various obligations. We make 
a certain salary or a certain sum of 
money. We put a small amount of it in 
bank or in investment. We do this in 


order to amortize our obligation to our 


family, to our wives, to our children 


Situation and the Old 


und to ourselves. Since we haven't 
enough ready cash to take care of all 
our obligations, we amortize them. If 
someone were to come direct from the 
Treasury Department and say that they 
had granted permission to give us the 
opportunity to amortize our inheritance 
tax by paying 3% a year, with a clause 
that after the first payment had been 
made, if anything should happen to us, 
the obligation for the complete inheri- 
tance would be wiped out, we would 
probably be anxious to accept it. 

The trained underwriter would prob- 
ably present inheritance tax insurance 
in’ this general way. 

We talk a good deal about rendering 
service. Recently | had an experience 
which well illustrates professional ser- 
vice. I had to make a trip to the west- 
ern coast. I hadn’t given the question 
of transportation facilities any partic- 
ular attention; hence, when the trans- 
portation agent suggested that he would 
like to talk with me about my proposed 
trip, | didn’t see any good reason for it. 
However, from the questions he asked 
me about my trip, I soon found there 
were a lot of things about my proposed 
trip that I could learn. He arranged 
my transportation through the west, 
going out over one railroad and coming 
back by another, incidentally giving me 
an opportunity to see very wonderful 
and beautiful country. This transporta- 
tion agent spent his time talking to me 
about the proposed trip and its joys 
and pleasures. It did not occur to me 
that | would be charged any more for 
the transportation than any other indi- 
vidual so the question of price didn’t 
come up between us. As a matter of 
fact, the transportation was cheaper 
than if I had bought individual tickets 
as I had originally planned. I had a 
magnificent trip because he uncovered 
needs that I did not have the slightest 
idea I had. He did not sell me the 
ticket on the basis of cost or that it 
would cost $1.16 less than by some 
other method of going. He did not 
spend any time telling me about the 
stop-over privileges or refunds for un- 
used portions of the ticket, nor the cash 
surrender value of the ticket. The tech- 
nical phases of the ticket were not men- 
tioned in any particular. He spent his 
entire time showing me how the jour- 
ney or the whole trip would serve me 
and the time that I would ordinarily 
have spent in looking after transporta- 
tion, I had for relaxation. This man 
not only served my needs as I knew 
them but he served needs I didn’t know 
I had. My reservations were made in- 
cluding hotels. All I had to do was 
follow the schedule. 

A lesson in professional underwriting 
could be well taken from this agent’s 
procedure. He was not selling merely 
railroad tickets—he was selling service, 

an enjoyable trip. 

Of course, professional selling has al- 
ways been done by individual life un- 
derwriters. It is, in fact, from a study 
of the methods of those who have stood 
in the first ranks that the schools of 
salesmanship have evolved the methods 
which they urge prospective salesmen 
to use. In other words, the schools 
have adopted the methods of the leaders 
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Neld of professional life under 
work accomplished along the 
selling to meet human needs 
much to change our point of 
regard to what the life insur 
ance contract is. No longer do we con- 
sider the various clauses of the. policy 
as the all-important thing about life in- 
surance, any more than we consider the 
clauses in the marriage contract as the 


las 


all-important thing when we come to 
the point of marrying the girl. It is 
What the marriage contract or the in 
surance policy will do, -the service it 


will render, that is important, not what 
it is. Certainly no one would consider 
that an adequate description of matri 
mony could be made by reading the 
marriage licénse or contract. In. like 
manner, the policy contract cannot give 


anything like a true picture of the ser 


vice of life insurance Concurrently 
with the development of selling insur 
ance to meet needs has come the pro 
xram of insurance, which really means 
prescribing insurance to meet the dif 
ferent needs of an individual There 


has been some misunderstanding partic 
ularly among What we might term “the 
party of the opposition” concerning the 
idea of a program of insurance, which is 
au feature of the courses given at the 
various schools of life insurance sales- 
mauship. The opposition, as a matter 
of fact, probably arises from a misun 
derstanding of the purpose back of the 
program idea of insurance, 
Presenting Program Idea 

There are cases when it is advisable 
for a life underwriter to get a complete 
picture of the prospect’s needs and to 
present a complete program to cover 
these needs as there are cases where it 
is advisable for a physician to give a 
patient a complete physical overhauling 
and to prescribe a number of corrective 
measures. On the other hand, it is not 
likely that when a doctor is called to 
see a patient to treat a broken ankle, 
that he will test the blood pressure, 
lung capacity, sight and hearing, giving 
a rigid, complete examination. The doe 
tor may realize that other defects are 
present but his work is to fill the most 
obvious need. Later, after his patient 
begins to recuperate, he may suggest 
other types of treatment. This follow- 
up part of his work is probably even 
more important than the setting of the 
ankle. If his services have been satis 
factory, his patient will probably be 
glad to accept his suggestions. Like 
wise, the life underwriter later may sug 
gest other forms of insurance with the 
complete program in mind and if his 
services are satisfactory, he stands 
every chance of getting the other poli- 
cies. If circumstances warrant it, it 
will be well to present a program, show 


ing the client how even his first $1,000 
will carry out part of this program. 
This fact, however, should be empha- 
sized again and again to the agent. 


It is one thing to sell a $1,000 policy and 
another thing to sell the first $1,000 
policy of a $10,000 program. By no 
means, however, should the mistake be 
made of considering that the program 
idea involves listing all a man’s needs 
and presenting the complete picture of 
his needs and the insurance remedy at 
the outset. This may be the best plan 
to follow particularly if the client can 
afford as much insurance as he needs, 
but the program idea merely implies 
gaining a knowledge of what a client’s 
needs are, what types of insurance will 
best fill these and endeavoring 
that these needs are eventually 
covered by insurance, starting the pro- 
gram by serving the greatest needs first. 
You would not think much of the doctor 
who called in to treat a broken ankle 
if, after making a complete diagnosis, 
he stated he would study the case two 
or three days. He would then probably 
render a lengthy report, which would 
perhaps be typewritten, making appro- 
priate recommendations. What you 
would want him to do would be to set 
the ankle. The program idea is one of 
the big ideas in professional life under- 
writing if used as directed by the 
schools. 


needs, 


to see 


A long step forward has been made, 
too, in teaching men how to sell. The 
accepted idea that salesmen are “born 
not made” was responsible, of course, 
for the fact that little training was at 
tempted, but when we analyze the job 
of selling we find certain methods that 
will work and certain methods that 
won't. 

Of course, when the human element 
plays such an important part in selling, 
it is impossible to lay down any set 
rules for procedure. Nevertheless, 
there are certain difficulties which are 
met by the average salesman, and there 
are certain Ways which the experienced 
salesman finds to be effective in over 
coming these difficulties. If, therefore, 
the experiences of successful salesmen 
are brought together and passed on to 
those salesmen (which is the aim of 
most life insurance training courses), it 
stands to reason that the beginner is 
better equipped for his work. If, for in 
stance, he meets the objection, “My age 
won't change until next December,” and 
has no selling point at his finger’s end 
to bring up against this objection, he is 
forced to accept the prospect’s state 
ment and the interview may end. On 
the other hand, if he can say, “No, your 
age won't change but can you be sure 
that your health won't change?” he still 
has a fighting chance for that particular 
policy. Another salesman might prop 
erly say “Life and health are just as 
uncertain from now until the time you 
are ready to take out insurance as they 
will be later.” Again, this might be the 
most effective answer: “Mr. Brown 
(the prospect), suppose you and I de 
cide to go to New York from Chicago 
and both bought tickets for the trip. 
What would you think if 1 walked to 
Cleveland before L got on the train, 
handing the conductor my ticket from 
Chicago to New York, there being no 
refund because I walked to Cleveland? 
That is just what you do when you put 
off buying insurance. You pay for the 
whole trip but you only ride part of the 
way.” 

The plan of including practice work 
in the training program, which has been 
fairly generally adopted, is helping to 
reduce the tremendous number of fail- 
ures among life insurance’ salesmen. 
We wouldn’t expect the new men on 
the Chicago football team to put up 
much opposition to Princeton this year, 
if the only training they received was a 
book of rules about football and a little 
advice from the coach. Yet we have 
often expected salesmen to make a suc 
cess in selling when the only training 


they received was a book about their 
company and a few words of advice 
from the manager. Most of the new 


men on the football team need practice 
in the field under a good coach, if they 
are going to put the ball over the goal 
line many times; and most new men in 
any agency need practice, under the 
supervision of an experienced salesman, 
if, at the outset, they expect to secure 
many signatures on the dotted line. 
Place of Salesmanship Schools 
Naturally, it is as possible to acquire 
this information about selling by experi 
ence as it would be possible to acquire 
a knowledge of chemistry while work 
ing in a laboratory. Up-to-date labora 
tories, however, don’t employ men who 
must acquire all their knowledge by the 
trial-and-error method; they employ 
men who have, at least, a working 
knowledge of chemistry and some lab 
oratory practice. Life insurance com- 
panies may follow the plan of employing 
the salesmen first and training them 
afterwards, but from every point of 
view, the time which is spent in train- 
ing yields worth while results; first, to 
the salesmen himself, since by more 
intelligent work at the start his earn 
ings are bigger from the start; second, 
to the company, since if salesmen are 
making a living, they will stick to the 
work and will bring in good men there- 
by elevating the standard of men and 
reducing the large turnover; third, what 
is most important, the public receives 
better service and, therefore, life insur- 
ance as an institution receives to a 


greater degree the appreciation to which 
it is entitled. 

The statement that the schools of life 
insurance salesmanship have played a 
prominent part in supplying the train- 
ing necessary to put life underwriting 
on a professional plane by no means im- 
plies that [ think the graduates of these 
schools have a corner on life insurance 
knowledge or that these individuals, as 


measured against other individuals, 
would necessarily make better sales- 
men. There were lots of splendid 


schools in this country during Lincoln’s 
early boyhood, but his own efforts at 
training raised him to the point he 
finally reached. Statistics prove fairly 
conclusively that as a group the trained 
salesmen in any line will make a much 
better showing than the untrained 
salesmen as a group, but success in the 
individual case depends to a large ex- 


tent on that individual. 

The accomplishment of the schools 
of life insurance salesmanship is. sig 
nificant, however, in that a step has 


been taken toward the fixing of a mini 
mum standard of knowledge as a re 
quirement of those who are to practice 
the. profession of life underwriting— a 
requirement which is an essential fea 
ture of preparation for the so-called ree 
ognized professions. 

At the present time, of course, we are 
not considering the adoption of the re- 
quirements of the life insurance schools 
as a Standard, but the work done in 
planning the courses for these schools 
has brought out the types of informa- 
tion and, to some extent, the amount of 
information which a life underwriter 
should possess in his’ practice; and 
more and more are the various compa- 
nies requiring that their representatives 
should possess a minimum amount of 
information along these lines before at- 
tempting to offer insurance service to 
clients. 

We would not have the confidence 
that we do have in most doctors or 
lawyers if we thought that, in preparing 
for their profession, they merely ac- 
quired as much knowledge and went in 
for as much practice work as the indi- 
vidual doctor or lawyer considered nec- 
essary. Therefore, it seems to me that 


if, in the future, we do not make an 
effort to fix the minimum amount of 
preparation for life underwriting, the 
public will be justified in questioning 
our right to the title of profession. Nat- 
urally, it wouldn’t be necessary for 
every life insurance salesman to have 


a thorough knowledge of all inheritance 
laws in connection with insurance or 
the laws affecting all types of business 
organizations, any more than it would 
be necessary for every doctor to be able 
to perform a successful mastoid opera- 
tion. In both cases, the chances are 
that results will be better if a special- 
ist is called in to help the general prac- 
tilioner. But in each case the profes- 
sional man should have sufficient knowl 
edge not to go far afield in his diag- 
nosis, and should know what the spe- 
cialist would be able to do. 
The higher ethical standards 
(Continued on page 21) 
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PRESIDENT ELIASON’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 12) 

When the finances of the Association 
warrant, [ should strongly recommend 
an assistant, at a salary sufficient to 
obtain the quality of service required. 

The president should, however, be im- 
mediately relieved of a great part of 
the customary traveling, giving him 
more time for carrying on his obvious 
duties as a leader and to counseling 
with his official advisors in working out 
all matters incident to the welfare of 
Association activities. Such relief can, 
fortunately, be most effectively secured 
through the more extensive use of and 
a further development of the responsi- 
bilities of our present official organiza- 
tion. 

Through our _ vice-presidents, the 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
and the Regional assistants, the machin- 
ery is now provided for sharing the 
responsibilities of the president in a 
manner which should be thoroughly ac- 


— 





ceptable to the local associations. The 
experience of the present administra 
tion shows the possibilities in this di 
rection and my sincere appreciation is 
due the personnel-of the present organ, 
ization, not only for the splendid Co. 
operation rendered me during the yeg 
but for giving me the realization of the 
possibilities of the service on the par; 
of the organization. 

I recommend, therefore, the contin. 
ued careful selection of the vice-pregj. 
dents and the executive chairman with 
the expressed understanding that they 
work under the direction of the pregj. 
dent in sharing the field work. | also 
recommend that the value and import 
ance of the Regional assistants be stjjj 
further emphasized and appreciated and 
that each assistant be expected to be jy 
reality, as was the case under the preg 
ent administration, the personal repre 
sentative of the president, taking his 
duties seriously and cheerfully.  Volup. 
tary service, such as this, will be more 
valuable and effective than is possible 
fo secure through a salaried assistant. 
and should, in my opinion, be supple 
mented by a salaried assistant only 
when our financial condition warrants 
and when the needs in the work can no 
longer be supplied through the full de. 
velopment of the present organization, 

Appreciation 

The work, during the year, has been 
wholly delightful and I cannot voice too 
loudly my sincere appreciation of the 
splendid co-operation of the insurance 
press and the press generally and on 
the part of the oflicers and trustees, the 
execulive secretary, the regional assist- 


ants and the members of the various 
committees. To all of you and to the | 
oflicers and members of local associa: 


tions, everywhere, whose co-operation 
and courtesies have been so generously 
extended, [ want to express my obliga: 
tion and thanks and the assurance tha 
you have contributed liberally in help 
ing me carry on a year of service which 
I shall always hold in happy remem- 
brance. 
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Cooperation in Handling Trust Agreements Holcombe Describes — CC 














_ The! tribution. 
ie 24 | Research Bureau Work viice’out wha were the succor 
ion jy, Banking Institutions and Life Insurance Companies Are Not in Com- AGENCY M ancy OD ae J methods of handling an agency. A 
orBali petition in Connection With Trust Agreements—They Serve “"™ ANAGEMENT STUDIED very detailed division of the duties of a 
gt Purposes That Work Toward Mutual Advantage—Cases Wherein Compilation of Successful Agency wero heet pene ot th beneen 
of the the Life Insurance Trust Solves Complex Problems for Assured. Methods Had Never Been Dens staff visited agencies in all parts of the 
> part Previously country for the purpose of discussing 
ontin. he need for cooperation between trust ties for the purpose. Now, really, it is Me ieciecnienaenaininae dee sae 
preg). companies and insurance companies in the necessities of that type of man, John M. Holcombe, Jr., manager of able co-operation which the general 
With handling life insurance trusts was dis- more so than perhaps any other one the Life Insurance Sales Research ? P 
they cussed by Vice-President Merrell 1, Cal- Class, that brought into being the so- Bureau of New York, addressed the 
pres. uway of the Guaranty Trust Co., New Called life insurance trust. Because we convention on the work of the Bureau. 
l als) York. fle said in part: tell him at once that what he needs is Mr. Holcombe described the plan of 
nport The fact is—that cooperation between ll the life insurance he can afford to organization of the Bureau—how it 
. sti] insurance companies and trust compa- Carry or that may be necessary to pro- came into being in January, 1922 with 
Jani nies in its real meaning, does not now tect his family. We point out that he twelve members—how its membership 
be in| exist. It only exists in a limited way Can thereby at once create an estate has grown so that today sixty-five com- 
pres. in a few localities. In some of those and have it administered after his death panies are members—how the Execu- 
‘epre. few, it has been most successfully de- 1 just the Same manner and to the tive Committee, composed of various 
his veloped and carried out. The great Same ends as it it had been made up company officers have kept in close 
‘oluy., fact is—that it should exist everywhere Of Securities deposited when the trust touch with the work and have made 
more | and to the utmost. Justice and the Was made. We endeavor to have him it of an eminently practical nature——and 
sible | greater good to mankind calls on us to Protect this insurance by the deposit lastly how its major work during the 
stant, | unite in this common service for the then or later of as great an amount ol last few months has been to study the 
pple. creation and preservation of property, securities as he can spare or afford; job of the general agent or manager. 
only | the encouragement of thrift, and the bul in any event we do our best to have Among the numerous services which 
rant protection of the widow and the orphan him take out the insurance and thus the Bureau has rendered to its members 
inno and the helpless. protect his dependents, It is surprising in recent months, probably the most 
Il de. It is not our idea that all insurance how often men in just this situation unique has been the very careful study 
ition, | should be placed in trust. It is not our Carry but little insurance, feeling that of the principles underlying successful 

idea that all income settlements should — they will live long and with their large field management. It was nearly a year 
been | be abandoned by insurance companies earning capacity will be able to accu- ago when the suggestion was first made 
eto) and the proceeds of the policies handled ulate sufficient property to take care that the Bureau would make a vital con- 
“the | by trust companies. Far from it. But 0! these dependents after they are gone. tribution to Life Insurance if it should 
‘ance | it is our profound conviction, based on _ This is the highest type of coopera- — study the problem; and since that time, 
d on| absolute knowledge, that there is an tion and common service. We aid the about forty agencies have been careful- 
the | enormous amount of outstanding insur- man in creating an estate, a high ser- ly analyzed in many parts of the coun- 
ssist- | ance which should be protected by trust vice to him, to his family and to the try; a vast amount of hitherto uncol- 
‘ious | agreements, and that there is a tre- public. We help an underwriter to se- lected material has been secured; and 
, the | mendous amount of new and additional Cure a desirable piece of business, and _ lastly, it is now in such shape that with- JOHN M,. HOLCOMBE, JR. 
ocia | insurance which should be written and are instrumental in securing for the in- in two months the first chapters of a ; 
ition | placed in trust to cover particular sit- | Surance company or companies new pol- agents and managers had given. In no 
jusly uations, much of which, but for the ap-  icies which perhaps they would never case has there been the slightest hesi- 
liga. peal of the trust idea, would never Otherwise have written, and the trust client seeking some way to protect or tancy to give to the Bureau represen- 
tha ytherwise be written. company gets a new trust out of which care after his death for some problem tative a complete description of the 
help Typical Trust Cases it ot in time make a rine ane an ot his own, which may require the exer methods in use in the particular agency. 
hich io: ted ae aie Wel desira ble connections. nd one of the cise of discretion by someone in whom The purpose of collecting this mater- 
nem- ee AS x “ features that should appeal to the in- he can repose confidence, brush aside ial has been to prepare a Managers 


trust department officials. There is the 
case of the once prosperous man who 
has been obliged to drop so much of 
his once large insurance. How much 
better it would have been had he cre- 
ated an insurance trust, placing in the 


often has serious problems as to the 
care and maintenance of the aged or 
infirm, or the protection of a daughter, 


surance company is, that in many in- 
stances payment of future premiums is 
thus made more certain. 

As To Relative Return 


There is nothing to be gained from a 


any shrinkage as these sums are debts 
and payable from the general resources 
of the company, while a trust fund may 


these minor questions of relative cost 
or advantage and decide whether or not 
a trust company can best serve. And 
if you do so decide, sell the idea to 
your client, just as you do when you 
decide that an income settlement policy 


Dan Flickinger 


or General Agents’ Manual and the 
further the study went, the clearer be- 
came the need for such a volume. With- 
out exception, general agents and man- 
agers have enthusiastically looked for- 
ward to the day when the Manual would 


trust securities from his one time discussion as to whether the trust com- ~ : d niihy ig ; + 
P 3 2 ‘eferre ‘ 3 me t y 8S i ari e@ ¢ i > contri- 
abundance in sufficient amount to pay pany or insurance company can make ye oe aan . oe sotthome - wire ae poe cyte gage 
from income or principal his premiums, the better return. I have seen elab- “! Ceath policy. ink about your own sh sd ne Rhhy aes ; 
the securities to be added to the pro. orate figures made up to show that an problems and your own insurance and thought of making the Manual better 
sale of the Suemwanes ; insurance company on the one hand or whether or not a trust company can because of that contribution. 
here is the man with insurance in a trust company on the other could help you, and serve your client in the eet tee oe ee 
many companies. He may have other earn the better net returns. The truth S@me way. ‘ ; ser pee tte Sa es nas el Bate wd 
sroperty aS well, and economy and sim- is, that there is very little difference Divide the business into those classes, Just what they did in some of their more 
blicity at sduabadiaeation would suggest over a long period of time Decide whether the insurance company important functions, but the collection 
: Lik . ‘ 7 ; we . » trust c ¢ y serve 4S Bx material shows that there are 
the appointment of a trust company to The argument is also made that the 2! the trust company Can serve best, of ull m I , ho ’ tt at ther are 
handle all of his property together. He insurance contracts are not liable to #4 the idea of competition disappears. Some clear threads of successful man- 
iandle all of his property together. sure ‘ agement running through the general 


operations, even though the practices of 
certain individual companies or agen- 


I Meade : ieee eee ; : cies may vary from those of others. 
or the education of his children, or suffer a loss in principal. I have al- Wins Prize As a result of the material collected 
EY other matters of such serious moment ready pointed out how very rare are the Bureau has recently published some 
wes to him that he should take no chances. such losses, and as a counter: it oe Sales Talk chapter. headines for the fexthecmias 
lity! Under no circumstances could he have been pointed out by others that with Chi : t , Manual. These chapters cover various 
—— | all of the insurance companies in which — the insurance company there is no pos- shicago, September 6.—Agents in duties under the following main divi- 
he has policies, endeavoring to carry — sibility of increase in the principal, and dulged in a prize contest today to win sions: 
out his wishes in some ee _ se pe rs See peck eget A ged a pane ten dollars for best sales talk in a One New Agents. Two Eexperi- 
‘ > is ief ase ity over other cre VS é Separate eer ‘ 7 ce y , oT istric r 
payments. It is our belief, based on mailto los teleaine ta thm con aie al couple of minutes. Charles C. Gilman enced Agents. Three—District Agents. 
experience, that he should consolidate securities belonging to the contract as , ou s Four—Policy Holders Five—Relation 
sant $ $ ; ac 7 > “hc » 2 . ag as a . » > ° L 
these policies and tneir proceeds in in the case of the trust. ed off the contest, as Sigourney Mel to the Home Office. Six—Personal Ef- 
some one financial institution under a A Mutual Service lor, Philadelphia, scheduled on program, ficiency including Personal Business. 
trust agreement carefully drawn by a I am impatient with these compari- could not attend. Seven Office Organization. Fight 
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competent lawyer, so as to carry out 
his wishes in just the manner he de- 
sires. And if the proceeds of his insur- 


sons and arguments. They convey the 
idea of competition between trust com- 
panies and insurance companies, when, 


Dan W. Flickinger, John Hancock, In 
dianapolis, won the prize, largely be 


Studying the Territory. 
Each of these main chapters has been 
split up into various sub-divisions and 


ance should be insufficient to afford the as I gee it, there is no real competition. cause of the expression: the material already prepared covers 
income he needs to carry out those We are not both striving for the same “Be wasteful of people but careful of — the first main chapter, namely, that on 


plans, we would be and are quick to 
advise him to take additional insurance 
to make up the deficit. And we believe 
that the insurance underwriter who re- 
views his insurance would best serve 
him by advising him to create an insur- 
ance trust. 
How It Meets Necessities 

And again, in soliciting trust business, 
we come in contact with the business, 
or, More particularly, professional man 
of large income, frequently with a fam- 
ily raised in luxury and inexperienced 
in business, who explains that he has 
particular situations to take care of and 
that he intends creating a trust as soon 
as he can spare the money from his 
business or accumulate sufficient securi- 


thing. It may be that in some instances 
the form of settlement is changed, but 
the insurance company gets the policy 
and the agent his commission, and the 
trust company has deprived neither of 
earnings. It has made the earnings of 
both more certain. These comparisons 
and arguments lose sight of the one 
great factor which should determine, 
and that is—Service. 

The great development by insurance 
companies of income and deferred set- 
tlements has been due to the wish to 
serve. Now when you find a client with 
a large number of policies in different 
companies, or insurance coupled with 
other properties that might be more 
easily handled by a trust company, or a 


time. 

Mr. Flickinger calls on fifteen or 
twenty people a day and spends all of 
his time soliciting. 

Miss Rosetta Maisal, Equitable, won 
honorable mention. 

Godfrey Moore, 
participated. 

In opening, Mr. Gilman advised agents 
always to keep their eyes open and 
never to forget that the people with 
whom they are thrown into intimate 
social contact should be written before 
somebody else writes them. 


of New York, also 


New Agents. It is expected that at the 
annual meeting of the Bureau in 
November, the first three chapters on 
New Agents will be presented covering 
the following three problems in _ re- 
cruiting an agency force, first, securing 
agents; second, selecting agents; and 
third, selling the job to them. 

Although the Manual is primarily in- 
tended for the use of the member com- 
panies in the Bureau and their general 
agents, it has recently been determined 
that its value is such that the distribu- 
tion should not be restricted. Accord- 
ingly an arrangement will be made so 
that general agents and others repr 
senting non-member companies may 
procure the volume. 
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Many Bills But Few Become Law 


A Favorable Year 


Henry J. Poweii, of Louisville, Ky., 
chairman of the Committee on Law 
und Legislation, told of the various 
kinds of bills that were introduced 
affecting life insurance, his report in 
full being as follows: 

Your Committee on Legislation would 
report that the 1923 legislative session 
has been a notable one, in thut more 
bills affecting life insurance were in 
troduced in the various state legisla- 
tures than in any previous year, while 
fewer such bills than usual were en 
acted into law. This falling off in the 
number of new laws affecting life in 
surance is, no doubt, due in part to 
the cumulative effect of an increased 
popular appreciation of the beneficent 
purposes of life insurance, and an in- 
direct educational result of the rapid 
extension of life insurance’ benefits 
into every corner of the country. 

Regular or special sessions were 
held this year in all save a few states. 
As usual, the organized life under- 
writers of the country were on the job 
wherever the interests of the policy- 
holders and the business of life insur- 
ance were in danger, co-operating with 


the other life insurance organizations 
of the country. In particular, effec- 
tive work was done in convincing 


legislators of the injustice of a multi- 

tude of measures that would have in- 

creased greatly the tax burdens al- 

ready placed upon life insurance. 
Bills Affecting Agents 

Reverting for a moment to those 
types of measures directly affecting 
life insurance agents, 65 bills came up 
for special consideration, 19 of these 
bills became law, most of which are 
constructively amendatory. 

In California, Massachusetts, New 
York, Washington and West Virginia 
amendments were made in the agents’ 
license and qualification laws, all of 
which were either necessary or desirable 
to bring existing law into accord with 
the best practice. In West Virginia 
the agents’ license law was amended 
making residence a requirement for 
life agents. The new laws of this sub- 
ject enacted in Connecticut and North 
Dakota raise the standard for agents 
and impose penalties for improper 
practices. 

Laws relating to misrepresentations, 
discriminations, twisting and rebates 
were amended in New York and West 
Virginia, and a new law enacted in 
North Dakota on these subjects. In 
Illinois the so-called anti-twisting bill 
(House No. 194, Senate No. 114), ad- 
vocated by the Chicago Underwriters’ 
Association to meet an acute situation 


which has arisen in that city, failed 
to come to a vote in either house. 
The drastic character of this bill, to 


gether with the large numbers of other 
pending measures making greater ap 
peal to the average legislator, con- 
tributed to this result. 

One-Quarter Were Tax Bills 

Of all the bills affecting life insur- 
ance generally, the tax bills amounted 
to about one-fourth. 

Thirteen bills proposed to ° make 
various changes in insurance premium 
taxes. The only one to be enacted, 
however, was in Oregon, decreasing 
the rate from 2% per cent. to 24%, per 
cent., but eliminating the deduction of 
claims paid that had been formerly 
allowed. 

Income tax bills were introduced in 
many states, totalic more than 
hundred different measures. North 
Dakota amended its old income tax 
lew so that insurance companies and 


one. 


in Legislation Although Number of Bills Reaches Record, Says Henry J. Powell, 
Chair man of Committee on Law and Legislation in Report. 


proceeds of life tnsurance 
specifically exempted. 
corporation excise 
from which a 


are now 
In Tennessee a 
tax was enacted 
practical exemption to 
insurance companies was secured by 
means of crediting the premium tax 
paid against the tax due under the 
new law. In Oregon a complete in 
come taux measure was passed, from 
which insurance companies and the 
proceeds of life insurance are ex- 
empted. A personal income tax law 
was enacted in Arkansas which = ex- 
empts the proceeds of life insurance 
from taxation. 

ninety bills relating 
heritance taxation were estate, and 
the Arkansas statute was amended 
including proceeds of life insurance in 
excess of $50,000 within the taxable 
estate, and the Arkansas statute was 
umended including proceeds of life in- 
surance payable to other than the 
widow and the direct ascendants or 
descendants of the insured. Life in- 
surance proceeds are exempt from in- 
heritance taxation in all other states, 
with the exception of Tennessee and 
Wisconsin. 

Investment Bills Copy Texas 
Kight compulsory investment 
similar to the Texas Robertson 
were introduced in seven states, none 
of which was enacted, Texas remain- 
ing the only state having this type of 

law. 


Nearly to in- 


bills, 
law, 


The uniform incontestable clause Dill 


meting the decision of the Illinois 
Supreme Court in the Monahan case, 
and permitting the exception at the 


option of the company of the disability 
and double indemnity provisions from 
the operation in such clause, was en- 
acted in two states—Maine and Michi- 
gan. In Massachusetts and New York 
the law was amended in conformity 
with this bill relating to the disability 
end double indemnity provision, as 
these states had previously adopted 
the amendment meeting the Monahan 
case. 

The uniform amortization bill was 
enacted in Florida and Ohio, bringing 
the total number of states now having 
this law to thirty-six. 

No complete insurance code was in- 
troduced in any state this year. 

Group Insurance Measures 

Nine bills relating to group insur- 
ance were introduced, three of which 
became law. In California Life Insur- 
ance companies were authorized to 
issue group insurance. In New York 
the law relating to the valuation of 
group policies was amended, and in 
North Carolina group insurance was 
authorized for municipal employees. 

By statute in New York and by rul- 
ing in Massachusetts the modified pre- 
liminary term method of valuation was 
finally legalized. These states were 
the last of all the states to recognize 
the Illinois standard which has now 
become of nation-wide applicability. 

In Colorado a law was enacted pro- 
hibiting the sale of premium notes 
prior to the delivery of the policy, the 
penalty being the cancellation of the 
license of offending company or agent. 

A new Indiana law permits domestic 
corporations to insure the lives of of- 
ficers or directors for their own benefit. 

In South Dakota an old law, which 
exempted proceeds of life insurance up 
to $5,000 in the hands of the widow, 
husband or minor children from the 
debts of the deceased, was amended 
by extending this exemption to the 


debts of the widow, husband or minor latures in all but four gtates have been 


children. 
Permitting Trust Agreements 
Wisconsin now permits any life in- 
surance company doing business in the 
state to hold the 


proceeds of life in 
surance policies under trust agree- , 
ments, with such exemptions from 


creditors of the beneficiary as may be 
agreed upon by the insured. 
A New Tax Feature 
type of proposal was made 
in four gtates providing a 
specific allocation of insurance pre- 
mium taxes collected by the states. 
In Arkansas it was proposed to trans- 
fer 30 per cent. of this tax to a charity 
fund. A Colorado bill would have ap- 
propriated 60 per cent. for the Police 
men’s Pension Fund. In Ohio it was 
proposed to distribute a portion of this 


A new 
this year 


tax to counties and municipalities. An 
Oklahoma bill—the only one of. this 
type enacted---appropriates certain 
amounts from the premium tax of all 
companies other than fire to a free 
scheol text book fund. 

Although this was an “on” year 
When the Federal Congress and legis 


in session, the net result regarded 
from a life insurance standpoint jg 
quite favorable, since most of the 


legislation enacted relating to life jp. 
surance has been corrective rather 
than adverse with a continued trend 
toward uniformity. As a result of ¢o.- 
operation between the underwriters’ 
committees in the various states and 
other agencies working toward the 
sume end practically no objectionable 
legislation has been enacted this year, 
in one or two instances where new 
laws would seem to affect the life ip. 
surance business unfavorably, such ag 
the disullowance of deduction of 
claims in the Oregon premium tax, the 
final form wag really the result of a 
compromise with local — influences 
which were demanding more. radical 
changes. On the whole, — therefore, 
the results of the 1923 legislative sea- 
son are gratifying and seem to indi- 
cate to your committee a more general 
appreciation on the part of the legis- 
latures of the business of life insur- 
ance, and it is hoped that this attitude 
will be continued. 


Uses of Life Insurance in 
Connection with Private Giving 





(Great Field Open for Cultivation in Providing Support for Charitable, 
Philanthropic and Educational Institutions; The Problems In- 
volved in Giving Are Largely Solved by Use of Insurance 





lhe great opportunity offered in’ the 
application of life insurance to the prob- 
lems of private giving in support of char- 
ttable, philanthropic and educational in- 
stitutions, was discussed by Dr. Frederick 
PP. Keppel, president of Carnegie lounda- 
tion, before the convention in which he 
said in’ part: 

One of Andrew Carnegie’s dearest 
hopes was to give security and happi- 
ness to a class of people upon whom he 
recognized the very framework of our 
civilization depends—the teachers. He 
founded a pension fund for American 
college professors, which he _ hoped 
would for all time give to them this 
sense of security. He engaged the help 
of national leaders in the field of edu- 
‘ation, and he backed his idea with 
more millions of dollars than up to 
that time had ever been given by an 
individual for a single purpose. 


The total in principal and interest 
will come to more than seventy mil- 
lions. But he couldn’t make it go. An 
individual may make a contractual ob- 
ligation with a group, even a_ large 
group, but no individual is so rich or 
so far-seeing as to be able to carry it 
on into the future. He and kis asso- 
ciates made a stubborn fight of it, and 
Mr. Carnegie, like most great men, was 
very fond of having his way, but at 
the end of his life he recognized the 
inevitable and was glad to see the 
Foundation which he had endowed turn 
to that great co-operative social agen- 
cy which alone could give a valid con- 
tract, to life insurance. 


Carnegie, by the way, was a great 
believer in insurance, and stated “In- 
surance brings peace and prevents ruin 
to innumerable lives and homes.” 


Now as to the general relation of 
your profession to charitable, philan- 
thropic and educational institutions: 


No thinking man will deny that un- 
derlying all our American extrava- 
gances and thoughtlessness, there is a 
rising tide of responsibility for one’s 
fellow. More and more men and women 
are answering for themselves, and in 
the affirmative, the question which was 
asked in the fourth chapter of Genesis, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” The war 
made people realize the real pleasure 
of giving until it hurts, and also it 
made them realize how much more a 
man can give without sacrifice to any 
of the real necessities of life than he 
had before realized. 


The Problems of Giving 


How is this increasing sense of re- 
sponsibility for others to be made a 
real force in our national life? In the 
first place, the need is there. There 
are fake charities and crooked chari- 
ties; there are charities that are really 
robes for the adornment of somebody's 
ego, but these are only the exceptions, 
and every man and woman can find 
agencies which are honestly run and 
which desperately need help. 

These are things which cannot be 
made part of the machinery of govern- 
ment and supported by taxation, and 
which, until we are much nearer the 
millennium than we are today, should, 
in their own interests, be left to pri- 
vate initiative. For the citizen who 


recognizes the privilege of giving and 
who would rather have the object of 
his gift determined by experts than de- 
pend upon his own personal ideas, and 
the number of such citizens is already 
larga and steadily increasing, we have 
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today a new social agency, which is 
best exemplified in the Cleveland Foun- 
dation, where a group of responsible 
citizens stand ready to care for such 
funds as they may receive and distrib- 
ute the principal or interest to the best 
general advantage of a community. 

The amount of a gift is often less 
important than its object. For exam- 
ple, I read a few days ago that Dr. 
Banting of Toronto has recently been 
insured for five million dollars. Now 
the reason Dr. Banting is a figure of 
world-wide interest and significance is 
because he has apparently found the 
remedy for one of the most dreadful of 
human ills, diabetes, and the reason he 
was able to find it was because at the 
moment of his needing it the Carnegie 
corporation made him a grant of $8,000 
in order that he might try out his 
theory by experiment. 

Where Life Insurance Fits In 


Now where does life insurance come 
into the picture? For the rich, gifts 
and bequests of all kinds offer a com- 
paratively easy solution. American 
gifts have reached in the last decade a 
total the like of which the world has 
never seen, but this total must not blind 
us to the fact that, after all, the num- 
ber of our American men and women 
who are what I may call serious and 
steady givers, who think the thing 
through, is not nearly so large as it 
should be. The problem is to find some 
way for the person of moderate means 
to make a worth-while contribution 
without impairing his capital and with- 
out injustice to his family. May not 
life insurance, which has already dem- 
onstrated its place as the great factor 
for individual thrift and is rapidly dem- 
onstrating its place as the best agency 
for dealing with group responsibilities, 
may not life insurance, I say, prove to 
be the key which will solve this prob- 
lem also for the individual citizen of 
moderate means, or even very limited 
megns, who has a sense of responsibil- 
ity to his fellows? I think it may, and 
for the following reasons: 

In the first place, the things worth 
giving to are nearly always things 
which will have permanent needs, and 
in general it is much better for such 
objects to be insured of steady accre- 
tions over a long period and to have its 
gifts as widely distributed as possible, 
than to have too much to spend at once 
and to get it from too few people. The 
certainty that a number of small gifts 
would ultimately come from devoted 
alumni would be much better for a col- 
lege, for example, than spasmodic cam- 
paigns, which are too often followed 
by periods of wastefulness. I recognize 
that for any institution there are times 
when a bird in the hand is worth many 
birds in the bush, but personally I am 
sure a national habit of support by life 
insurance would never cut into the sup- 
ply of funds available to meet a dem- 
onstrable immediate need. 

May Be Controlled by Life Insurance 


In the second place, a man who bases 
his gift on life insurance has the cer- 
tainty that his desire will be carried 
out even though his own life may be 
cut off and so far as I have looked into 
the subject, the legal and other com- 
plications which sometimes embarrass 
direct bequests are practically non- 
existent in the case of a life insurance 
assignment. The giver can graduate 
the amount of his gift exactly to his 
Means and in terms of his responsibili- 
ty to his family. 

_ Such a method fits in with our Amer- 
lean way of doing. things. Our men, 
and our women, too. nowadays, like to 
make a decision and then hear the de- 
tails of carrying it out come up auto- 
matically. To use a homely expression 
we see no point in biting off a dog’s 
tail joint by joint. The plan also fits 
in with our human amour propre. Jn- 
surance enables everv man to make a 
rood sizable wift. If he were to give 
the amount of his premium to an insti- 
tution, it would be like throwing peb- 
bles into a pond one a year. Even if 
we are not there to hear it, the splash 


of a good-sized rock seems much more 
worth while to us, and by the same 
token it is much more likely to be of 
permanent usefulness to the object we 
wish to help, since small annual gifts 
are frittered away in incidental ex- 
penses, and the owner can stipulate 
that a sizable one shall go into produc- 
tive endowment. 

As I have already pointed out, such 
a plan fits in with a new social agency 
which is, I think, destined to be 
of great importance in the interest of 
wise giving and wise spending, the so- 
called community trust. 

Now, gentlemen, this whole matter 
is up te you. There are more than 
150,000 of you, and if you think it is 
really worth while, you can apply ‘this 
great social agency which we call life 
insurance to the art of giving. It is 
not all in theory, as you know. Begin- 
ning with the class of 1916 at Prince- 
ton, a number of graduating classes at 
both men’s and women’s colleges have 
insured, usually on the 25-year endow- 
ment plan, in order to make certain of 
a handsome contribution to their alma 
mater at the end of that period. The 
movement is not likely to come as rap- 
idly as group insurance, but it seems 
to me to be just about as certain, and 
don’t forget that in ten years group 
insurance in this country has grown 
from nothing at all to something over 
two billions of dollars distributed 
among almost two million men, and 
let me say in passing that thus far 
the records show that from 45 to 50 
per cent of men so insured carried no 
other insurance. 

T say it is up to you. It is only at 
rare moments in our hurried life that 
John Citizen or Jane Citizeness is real- 
ly willing to focus his attention on the 
fact death must come sooner or later. 
not only to other people, but to you and 
me, and on such rare occasions. as 
things stand, you are far more likely 
to be present and be consulted than any 
other persons. And it is important 
that you should be present, because in 
this matter which we are discussing 
you can be counted on not to advise 
any form or amount of insurance which 
will limit the real security which is a 
man’s first obligation, security for his 
own family. But you and I know that 
in ninety cases out of a hundred a 
man leaves himself a good leeway 
which, if the case is properly presented 
to him, can very fairly take up a sup- 
plemental policy for a philanthropic 
purpose. 

You have shown what you can do to 
establish national thrift. you have 
shown what you ean do in the broad 
social field of group insurance, now 
show what you can do in this new and 
practically untried field of the relation- 
ship between life insurance and private 
giving. 


DR. STEVENSON’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 18) 


oped by your association and the equip 
ment for better service provided 
through the schools both have made 
large contributions toward the realiza- 
tion of the professional ideal, but prob- 
ably the largest contribution has been 
made through the carrying out of the 
service ideal by the life underwriters 
themselves. 

A recent newspaper article remarked 
the other day that since the word “ser- 
vice” had entered the business world 
it was gallivanting around a good deal, 
doing a lot of things not expected of it 
and that it might be well for it to settle 
down and attend to its regular work for 
a while: that is, giving genuine value 
for value received. There’s more than 
a grain of truth in the statement. 

When we speak of service in connec- 
tion with life insurance selling, our 
minds jump to unusual things we can 
do for clients when in reality the high 
est type of service is merely recognizing 
what real genuine needs exist and in 
providing insurance to meet those 
needs. 


A Training School That Succeeds 





Methods Used By Phoenix Mutual Life ‘in Equipping New 
Agents, Told By Winslow Russell, Vice-President 
and Agency Manager 





One of the best home office training 
schools for agents is that conducted by 
the Phoenix Mutual Life. The methods 
used and some of the important things 
that have been learned in conducting 
the school were told to the life under- 
writers by Winslow Russell, vice- 
president and agency manager. Mr. 
Russell’s talk follows: 

The organization of an_ effective 
training school in our home office pre- 
sented certain very definite problems 
that had to be solved before we could 
begin our work. The most far-reach- 


ing necessity was the requirement of 
an absolutely standard contract with 
salesmen, 

Perhaps the second problem was 
cue effective yet co-operative control 
of our branch offices. Closely follow- 
ing these, came the very important 


question of whether a training course 
should be required or optional with the 
new salesman, 

for 
and 
pressed 


Curriculum, a division manager 
the school, necessary assistants, 
a score of smaller questions 
us for a satisfactory answer. 

Our school plans have now been in 


operation for three years and eight 
months. We commenced the stan 
dordization of our salesmen's” con- 
tracts ten years ago and they have 


long since become uniform. 

Twenty-nine of our thirty-seven offi 
ces are conducted upon the so-called 
branch office plan. 

Must Be Compulsory 

It seems reasonably clear that an 
optional training course soon becomes 
no training course, so we made our 
course compulsory for all new men, 
and have had the utmost co-operation 
from all of our managers, many of 
whom have made this very require 
ment their best asset in selling the 
business. 

The overwhelming majority of ap 
plicants who complete our personal 
history record or application blank for 
sales position say, in answer to the 
question—“Please state why you de- 
sire a connection with this company” 

“Because of the training course 
which you offer.” 

The man needed to whip the whole 
plan into shape fortunately was al- 
ready a part of our organization. He 
was backed by the vitally necessary 
factor of successful life insurance ex 
perience plus teaching ability learned 
through adequate effort at the head 
of army training schools during the 
war. His first assistant was trained 
as a successful insurance salesman wn- 
der him and is now functioning in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

Twenty officials and division heads 
give of their best during the three 
weeks that our students remain in 
Hartford. 

By-Products That Resulted 

Three by-products are 
process of development: 

First—-The more efficient application 
of a correspondence preliminary course 
used for many years before our school 
was organized, but now given under 
the direction of our training school be- 
fore the student leaves his agency for 
the school session. 

Second—An_ extension school en- 
abling the man at more distant points 
(o get the personal contact course of 
instruction and permitting the older 
rroup of salesmen to have the benefit 
of our course in counselorship. 

Third—The training school as a 
laboratory for a growing group of 


already in 


young college graduates who are care- 
fully selected from the graduating 
classes of nearby schools of business 
administration. These young men re- 
main as a separate group in our train- 
ing department of student salesmen 
as long as is necessary. They are then 
turned over to such branch offices ay 
may give promise of being able to con- 
tinue the good work of the student. 
None but those who have demonstrated 
their ability to sell successfully are 
sent to our branch managers from this 
group. This plan gives promise of 
wide and useful development. 

Our plans went into operation Janu- 
ary 1, 1920. We have graduated 
seventeen classes from our home office 
school and one extension school at 
Chicago. Two hundred’ twenty-nine 
students have been enrolled. One hun- 
dred and thirty of these graduates are 
now with the company. The graduates 
of our school, all new men, paid for 
seven millions of new business in 1922, 


with new premiums of $236.000. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
these graduates paid for $4,900,000 
with $171,000 in new premiums. 

Our largest class begins the 
eighteenth term next Monday with 


thirty enrollments. 
What School Costs 

The per capita cost per man for 
training, including rent of school room, 
space and salaries of the director, as- 
sistant and clerical help runs not far 
from one hundred and twenty dollars 
per student. 

The director of our school holds a 
regular branch manager's contract and 
between sessions personally sells a 
goodly volume of business and we con- 
sider this essential. His assistant is 
now selling more business between ses- 
sions than he formerly sold with his en- 
tire time and gives him a very import- 
ant point of view in his teaching work. 
The services of both of these men are 
available at all times for our student 
group selling. Four of our branch man- 
agers are graduates of our school and 
among the graduates are several poten- 


tial managers. 
The turnover of our early classes 
was very heavy. As we have tried to 


perfect our selection plans the turn- 
over has diminished, but we shall al- 
ways have some turnover. The success 
of any home office school depends 
largely upon the efficiency and supervi- 
sion of the branch manager when the 
student returns to his field. 

Our school has passed beyond the 
experimental stage. Our capital in- 
vestment has been made and our per- 
capita overhead from this time on will 
diminish as the number of students in- 


‘crease. 


There can be no possible compari- 
son between the value of the ten 
millions of graduate business which 
our students will place this year with 
any similar ten million placed at any 
other period in our history. The re- 
turns will not be immediate and we 


are not impatient. 

We shall continue to perfect our 
plans as from time to time wea 
learn of better and more economical 


methods. 

We are glad to share our experience 
with any who may be interested in 
similar work and are indebted to a 
zo00d many people inside and outside 
of our business for the valuable help 
that has been given us in order that 
we may improve the type of salesman 
in the field of life insurance selling for 
our company. 
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Tax Exactions Seriously Curtail Action of ‘Testators 
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Edward A. Woods Tells of the Definiteness of Life Insurance Bequests as Compared With Delay in Settling Up 
Liquid Estates of Beneficent Donors 


L.dward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, dis 
cussed ima very informing and interest 
mg paper, the use of life msurance lo se 
cure bequests, which is given here in full: 

The 
and 


increased needs of our welfare 
educational organizations, coupled 
with recent and increasing impositions 
upon estates by Federal and State In 
come and Inheritance Tax Laws, which 
materially reduce the number and often 
the value of bequests left to various 
institutions and ultimately curtail seri 
ously both the income and endowment 
of such institutions, make additional 
methods of securing funds necessary. 
Testators in drawing wills must nec- 


essarily be deterred from making. be- 
quests that they would otherwise, or 
formerly intended to, make because of 
the knowledge that Federal and State 
Taxes must first receive in cash and 
promptly money that might otherwise 


be distributed among various organiza 
tions in which they are interested. 

The estate of the late James Stillman 
paid in Federal and various State In 
heritance Taxes, cost of administration, 
etc., over $16,000,000 out of an estate 
of $40,000,000 Therefore sums up to 
nearly that amount that might formerly 
have been utilized in gifts or bequests 
by a family left so well-off are, under 
present laws, consumed by various 
taxes 

The taxes 
ernment by 
nineteen 
penses 


paid to the 
the H. C. 


Federal Gov 
Frick Estate in 

different states, various ex- 
for administration fees, ete., 
already amounted to $9,402,306.56. This 
shrinkage falls upon the residuary leg- 
atees. 

It is for these reasons that Commu- 
nity Trusts have especially requested 
life insurance companies to help them 
by offering the use of life insurance as 
a means by which these difficulties may 
be overcome 

Life insurance for bequests has a 
great many advantages: 

Increase Number of Donors 


Where now one person leaves an es- 
tate of sufficiently available and con- 
vertible capital to provide bequests 


there are many charitable inclined who 


would like to leave money to some 
cause, but do not do so because of dif- 
ficulties in providing the funds from 


their estates. Life insurance meets this 
difficulty by providing the desired capi- 
tal for a comparatively small annual 
outlay, generally far less than interest, 
during the lifetime of the donor. 

Money to furnish such bequests can 
be thus provided without diminishing 
the remainder of the estate or forcing 
liquidation of assets at a loss. And 
such bequests are really provided by 
the donor and the sacrifice is neither 
forced upon the family nor lost or di- 
minished by the shrinkag> of the estate 
or its value at the time of the donor’s 
death, being far less than what it was 
or What the donor thought it was when 
the will was made. 

Gives Immediate Cash 

Life insurance is payable at once and 
in eash. Many bequests, owing to de- 
lays in settling estates, are not availa- 
ble for at least one year and some 
times many years alter death, during 
which time the institution is deprived 
of the principal and income. 


The Hoover Research Foundation of 
San Francisco was left a bequest that 
was .estimated at $7,000,000, by a 
wealthy Californian who died in 1916 
and, so far as is known, this has not 
yet been received by the institution. 

Although H. C. Frick died in Decem- 
ber, 1919, none of the bequests bene- 
ficiently provided for in his will have 
as yet been received by any of the in- 
stitutions, due to the delay in settling 
such an unusually liquid estate. 

It Saves Interest, Taxes and Expenses 

Most charitable and philanthropic in- 
stitutions need money at once. The 
average bequest not being available for 
one year or longer after death of the 
testator means a loss of interest. In 
addition, in almost every state there is 
a collateral or other Inheritance Tax 
to be paid and there are also charges 
of executors or trustees. 

Life insurance may be so utilized as 
to be paid at once, without deduction 
of taxes, executor’s, administrator’s or 
trustee’s charges, or delay in receipt 
o’ interest. 

“Premiums paid on life insurance pol- 
icy are allowable deductions from gross 
income when the beneficiary is a chari- 
table corporation exempt from tax, pro- 
vided the beneficiary named can not be 
changed at the option of the insured 
and the sum of the annual premium, 
plus other allowable charitable contri- 
butions, does not exceed 15% of the 
taxpayer’s net income.”—Federal Office 
Decision No. 299. 

It Makes Bequests Certain 

Many bequests have failed or been 
reduced because the estate did not turn 
out sufficiently solvent. Life insurance 
guarantees suuicient funds to carry out 
the wishes of the testator. 

Not only have many beneficiaries been 
seriously embarrassed by the fact that 
the estates of donors could ill-afford to 
provide the bequests specially left them 
because of changes that occurred after 
the will was made or after death, but 
contests of wills have been made be- 
cause of these reasons. 

In one case a college was put in the 
unfortunate position of either foregoing 
a bequest of $40,000 that was specifi- 
‘ally left to it, or knowing that the 
widow would be almost penniless if it 
accepted the bequest. 

Avoids Making or Changing Wills 

Many persons charitably inclined de- 
fer, often indefinitely, making bequests 
because of the natural aversion to or 
hesitation in drawing or altering a will. 
Such bequests may be made through 
life insurance policies without interfer- 
ing with the will, and hold even if the 
donor were intestate. 

Life Insurance Bequests Not 
Contestable 

Contesting wills providing large char- 
itable bequests is common. Kindred 
sometimes the most remote, are tempt- 
ed by the very charitable provisions to 
attack wills. Life insurance is not open 
to such attacks. 

In many states a charitable bequest 
made within thirty days of the testa- 
tor’s death is void if made by will. The 
title to a policy of life insurance be- 
comes valid immediately. 

Hon, Charles J. Orbison, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Indianapolis, has said 


that provision by means of life insur- 
ance has these advantages: 

a. It does not shrink. 

b. Payment is certain. 

c. Payment is immediate. 

d. Costs nothing to administer. 

e. Not subject to contest as by will. 

f. Not subject to State or Federal In- 
heritance Taxes. 

Not So Likely to Be Withdrawn 

One may alter a will providing an 
intended bequest and never restore it, 
perhaps only for some temporary rea- 
son. If a life insurance policy payable 
to a charity is deposited with the insti- 
tution, it is not so likely to be diverted 
or abandoned. Many institutions de- 
pending upon bequests once made have 
been bitterly disappointed in finding 
them altered at the expected giver’s 
death. 

Collateral Advantages 

A life insurance policy thus deposited 
with the charity, payable absolutely to 
the institution, gradually acquires an 
increasing cash value; or, if desired, in 
case of the giver’s failure to maintain 
it the institution may keep up the policy 
in several ways, often without cost, 
either by taking extended or paid-up 
insurance, or by borrowing upon the 
policy itself if the health of the testator 
appears to justify such a course. The 
cash values alone of a number of poli- 
cies so payable eventually become valu- 
able. 

Enables Provision of Bequests Sufficient 
for a Purpose 

Many leave nothing to a charity to 
which they have long contributed be- 
cause of hesitation to leave the insig- 
nificant amount that they could other- 
wise provide at death. They very prop- 
erly do not wish to compel their fami- 
lies to provide cash bequests that they 
themselves could ill afford when living, 
consequently the bequest is not made at 
all. By the annual payment of a small 
amount a bequest worth while can be 
made by life insurance. 

One may wish to endow a hospital 
bed costing, say, $5,000. He may think 
it too great a hardship upon his estate 
to provide this amount, a less sum 
would not answer. Therefore, unless 
the method of life insurance is sug- 
gested he does not do it at all. But 
by the payment of, say, $150 a year 
through life insurance, the desired end 
could be accomplished without any 
hardship whatever upon the family of 
the donor, whose other estate would 
not be diminished thereby nor would it 
be injured by being forced to liquidate 
to that extent. Thus the only thing 
interesting to the donor is made pos- 
sible. 

A Clean Bequest 

Many bequests entail burdensome ob- 
ligations upon the recipient to maintain 
or liquidate a business or property; to 
pay a life annuity or interest; often 
imposing a more or less heavy burden, 
sometimes one almost counterbalancing 
the value of the bequest. Life insur- 
ance is a clean, clear, cash asset free 
from any such encumbrance. 

Policies Upon the Endowment Plan 

If policies are taken upon the Endow- 
ment plan, as has recently been done 
by the graduating classes of several 


large universities, the money will cer. 
tainly become the property of the jp. 
tended donee at the end of a fixed nun. 
ber of years. Further, if a number of 
policies, no matter on what plan, are 
issued payable to a certain institution, 
in the natural course of events deaths 
constantly occurring will bring a steady 
income to these institutions. 

A campaign to secure endowments for 
an institution or organization by life in. 
surance should clearly be known as a 
financial campaign for the benefit of the 
designated organization. 

This distinction is fundamental and 
lack of appreciation of it may be fatal. 
If the idea is used simply as an excuse 
for selling policies, the appeal that 
would otherwise be made by the insti- 
tution is destroyed. 

Such a campaign, therefore, should be 
conducted primarily by the institution 
desiring the funds, and should be organ- 
ized and carried on as it would any 
other campaign although having the 
added advantage that trained life insur- 
ance solicitors are available and at no 
expense to the organization. 

The campaign should be controlled by 
the institution and the life insurance 
solicitors should work primarily in the 
interest of the institution to the exelu- 
sion of their apparent immediate inter- 
ests, just as in Red Cross, Liberty 
Bonds, War Work and other campaigns. 

Lists of persons to be solicited should 
be furnished by the institution. The 
solicitors should be introduced to the 
prospects as representing the institu 
tion and not any life insurance com- 
pany. No other persons should be s0- 
licited without the approval of the au- 
thorities of the institution. It is esti 
mated that for each 100 policies ex 
pected 500 to 600 names should be fur 
nished. 

Failure to follow these fundamental 
principles has seriously handicapped 
some companies. 

Life insurance solicitors should re 
frain during such campaigns from at 
tempting to solicit additional personal 
insurance on such prospects. While it 
is an advantage to the solicitors to have 
that contact with prospects and al: 
though the matter of further insurance 
for personal or family purposes may 
arise, his question can be followed UP 
after the campaign is over. Otherwise, 
if when a solicitor is deterred from uré 
ing insurance for the benefit of the it 
stitution for which he, at that time is 
working, and instead provides a_ policy 
for a person’s family or business, he 
subjects himself to criticism, justifiedly 
or unjustifiedly, of having used the 1 
stitution as a pretext, and the person 
solicited and the friends of the instr 
tution are likely to criticise him for 
using a subterfuge. 

Acting As Advisor 

The life insurance solicitors should 
give their time and energies exclusively 
to the interest of the institution during 
the time of such campaign, and should 
be controlled under one central head. 

Such a campaign can, as a rule, be 
best conducted by utilizing one agency 
of one company, carefully selected. This 
is because: ; 

a. It is difficult to organize solicitors 
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of many companies under the leader- 
ship of one agency. — tie 

p. Owing to different conditions 
among different companies as to title to 
policies, forms, beneficiary clauses, as- 
signments, etc., it would be obviously 
embarrassing to have a campaign where 
many agents of different companies 
were controlled under one head or by 
one of their number. 

c. In order to make such a cam- 
paign succeed it would be necessary 
that it should pay the solicitors engag- 


fed. Much of their work will be fruitless 
fand much of 


it discouraging. There- 
fore, all policies secured for the benefit 


lof the institution should go exclusively 


to the credit of the solicitors giving 
their entire time to conducting the cam- 
paign for it. 

{f prospects approached for a policy 
could say that while they wished to 
fake out insurance for that purpose they 
preferred to take it through an agent of 
ihe same or some other company, some- 
one else would be getting the profit of 
the solicitor’s work, and naturally the 
solicitor Would become discouraged. 

d. In many cases the obligation of 
being the insurance adviser during the 
life of the policy may continue. It may 
even include the actual obligation of re- 
peating yearly the campaign to replace 
policies that may have been dropped, 
that the original and complete endow- 
ment fund may be maintained. 

Obviously it would be embarrassing, 
if not impracticable, for the head of one 
company to make decisions as to poli- 
cies of many companies being kept in 
force, dropped, ete. 

The organizing and conducting of 
such a campaign to include many or all 
companies is of course possible, but re- 
quires thorough co-operation on the part 
of the participating companies. 

The campaign should begin on a defi- 
nite date and run for a specified period. 
The time should be carefully selected 
so as to give opportunity for ample 
preparations, 

As in all compaigns, a definite amount 
should be sought for a definite purpose. 
This should be clearly visualized, as 
for example: 

A Dormitory—Greatly Needed—Cost 

$500,000 

And this might be brought out by the 
use of printed circulars setting forth 
the needs and sketches of the proposed 
building might be included. 

A definite objective of the number of 
policies to be expected should be drawn 
up, as follows: 


2 policies for $50,000 each—$100,000 
4 policies for 25,000 each 100,000 
10 policies for 10,000 each 100,000 
20 policies for 5,000 each 100,000 
100 policies for 2,500 each— 250,000 
100 policies for 2,000 each— 200,000 
150 policies for 1,000 each 150,000 
Total 386 polices for $1,000,000 
Before the campaign starts a mini- 


mum amount of life insurance, at least 
“0%, should be subscribed in advance, 
that the campaign may thereby be 
kiven a good start. 

The policies should be made payable 
absolutely to the institution and turned 
over to it. This will permit the pre- 
niums paid thereon to be included in 
the 15% that may be deducted from 
taxable income, and will exempt the 
proceeds of the policies from inheri- 
tance tax. 

Perhaps an appropriate and attractive 
acknowledgment of the receipt of a pol- 
cy could be prepared and presented to 
the donor by the institution receiving 
It. Some other special acknowledgment, 
such as publishing a roll of such donors, 
might be made. 

While any form of policy should be 
accepted, particularly policies paid-up 
ron which many premiums have been 
paid, which perhaps will serve the pur- 
lose of donors probably too old or 
otherwise unable to get further insur 
ince, it is suggested that Twenty-Five 
Year Endowment policies be preferred. 
One advantage of thus utilizing life 
surance is that solicitors are fur- 
ished without expense to the insti 
‘ution, their compensation being paid 
y the life insurance companies. 





A life insurance company having 
agencies throughout the country would 
have facilities for maintaining the col- 
lection of these annual sums from those 
who may change their residence to 
other cities. The machinery of a life 
insurance company should make it pos- 
sible that more persons continue such 
payments as they definitely undertake 
to assume for a given number of years 
than if the same number of persons 
signed merely subscription lists, and 
thus carry out the full intent of the 
campaign. 

While the life for 


use of insurance 


Lew Palmer 
Reviews 
Accident Toll 


Chicago, September 5.—The executive 








bequests is practically a new and great- 
ly undeveloped field, it holds great pos- 


sibilities for the life underwriters of 
the country to assist the charitable, 
philanthropic and educational institu- 
tions to raise sufficient funds to their 


mutual interest and benefit. 


committee was addressed by Lew Pal- 
mer, of the Equitable Conservation De- 
partment, who stated that there is a 
possibility of President Coolidge calling 
a conservation of life and limb confer- 
similar to the Roosevelt 
ence on natural resources. 


ence, confer- 


the 
year 


Mr. Palmer’s review of 
toll in America each 
with deepest and his sugges 
tions met with approval. 
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Training The New Agent 





— 





Drilling in Fundamentals of Successful Method Gives to New Agent in Short Time 
Advantage of Wide Field of Experience 


The following address by Charles J. 
Rockwell, Director of the Division of 
Life Insurance, University of Pittsburgh, 
was delivered before the Group Meeting 
on Agency Building. 

It is our responsibility to attract to 
this business men of the right sort and 


then to launch them in it on a perma- 
nent and progressively profitable basis. 
The amount and kind of the training we 
are prepared to give them will have a 
material influence upon our success in 
meeting either of these two problems. 
There can be no question but that the 
haphazard way of starting men has been 
a barrier to the enlistment of many 
fine candidates, who not being sure 
what was required of them in order to 
succeed nor how to proceed to do this, 
and lacking any evidence of a plan for 
their development were naturally uncer- 
tain as to their chances of success and 
turned away, in many cases, from a ca 
reer for which they were undoubtedly 
fitted. 

In contrast with this situation are the 
many other vocations which have their 
preparatory steps well standardized and 
the machinery of training constantly 
functioning. That we have many con 
spicuous successes in our ranks who 
have become what they are without un 
dergoing an organized training experi 
ence may be conceded, because it proves 


‘ates on 





nothing. They are the survival of the 
exceptional; while on the other hand, 
the disaffected and the disappointed 
whom these successful ones have sur- 
vived are too numerous and the expense 
of their elimination is too appalling to 
contemplate. 
Three Ways to Get Skill 

Were ours nothing but a practical art, 
requiring only skill for its fullest suc- 
cess we should still profit by a training 
program. Skill is but the result of re- 
peated experiences coupled with an 
analysis of the performance and the 
correction of error. There are three 
ways of acquiring the benefits of ex- 
perience, which are progressive in their 
results to the extent that instruction is 
applied. 

(a) Haphazard way: Beginner oper- 
his own initiative and gains 
experience at great loss of time, energy, 
opportunities and enthusiasm. The 
horizon of his skill is confined to the 
experiences which he himself has under- 
gone. A new situation finds him help- 
less or forced to attempt the unfa- 
miliar. 

(b) Apprenticeship way: Beginner 
works under guidance of a_ master 
whose methods he is to copy. The 
horizon of experience is widened but 
personal initiative is lost or submerged. 
New situations are not provided against. 

(c) Precept and Practice way: Be- 


ginner is taught the basic principles 
which underlie the solution of the prob- 
lems drawn from the experiences of 
many. The collected solutions in vari- 
ous combinations cover a range of ex- 
perience impossible to secure by single 
effort. The acquired knowledge is in- 
telligently used under the supervision of 
a trained instructor until skill in the 
application of principle to practice is 
established. New situations are classi- 
fied by their similarity to the familiar 
and are met understandingly and with 
correspondingly increased chances of 
success. 

But there is another aspect to our 
calling which is, with increasing insist- 
ency, calling for a quality of service 
which the growing complexity of the 
modern social and business fabric is 
making harder to render without a bet- 
ter and more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems it is constantly pre- 
senting and developing. We are in the 
era of specialization, whicn makes for 
interdependence. This is the opposite 
of independence and is only safe when 
all chances or consequences of its fail- 
ure are met. Few men can, or will, 
consider either the degree to which they 
are interdependent, or the effect of the 
failure of other factors upon whom they 
rely. This study they are, consciously 
or not, delegating to us and demanding 
of us a wider knowledge of Jife situa- 


tions and human relationship than 9 
the technical details and mechanism; 
of our craft. To the degree we fail 
meet this responsibility will the attityg: 
of the public toward us be unfavorabj 
inclined. j 
The best interests of both the publi 
in placing in our hands the fashioning 
of service devices to protect them frop 
the consequences of a complete ¢ 
pendence, and of new entrants who, 
we persuade to engage in this Calling 
converge into our own best interests 
and if we believe that in every othe 
vocation a trained man has a bette; 
chance for success than his untraine( 
competitor, the same situation would 
manifestly, also apply here and suppor 
the idea of giving such training as bot) 
parties to whom we have obligation 
have right and reason to expect. 
Training Programs Must Conform 
Training programs must be modified! 
to conform to the situation as regaré 
three factors: | 
(a) Type of organization or territor 
metropolitan, urban or rural. 
(b) Location of the men to receive ji 
in close contact or detached. 
(c) The media available for giving 
the training under consideration. Thes 
practical problems, in combination, wil 
indicate the procedure we can _ indi 
vidually undertake and maintain, and i! 
might have been worth our while ti 
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discuss the subject in the light of these 
problems. 


We shall, however, confine it to the 
application of the three types of train- 
ing media to the problems of the field. 
These media are agency training plans, 
company plans and devices and insti- 
tutional or collegiate training. Each ot 
these has its own distinct sphere and 
function and to get all possible points 
of advantage possibly a combination of 
all is the ideal. 


It is not proposed to discuss at all the 
training of a single agent to whom the 
tutor may give his undivided effort. We 
shall discuss only the problems of train 
ing a number, be this large or small. In 
doing this we find three different meth 
ods workable: Organized classes for 
consecutive instruction where the group 
is cohesive; organized groups gathered 
at stated intervals where consecutive 
instruction is impossible, and education- 
al meetings for any who care to attend. 


The plan or organized Classes gather- 
ed and given consecutive sessions of 
instruction is growing in favor and at- 
ford the best agency training plan. 
Where possible to do so this should be 
coupled with actual field practice. The 
experience gained in the attempt to put 
ideas into practice is as important as 
the study of. any text, or the attendance 
at a series of lectures or discussions. 
The review of an actual experience of- 
fers opportunity to make the applica- 
tion of the ideas specific and definite, 
and the mere fact that difficulties have 
been encountered improves the capacity 
to apply their solutions. 

Opinions differ as to whether many 
or few instructors should be provided 
for such classes. If the course ar 
ranged is completed within one gather 
ing of the class one instructor should 
handle each subject. Much depends 
upon what result is wanted. Many in- 
structors give us a profusion of ideas 
and methods, but this very profusion 
may result in confusion. The methods 
of different instructors will often be in 
conflict and while this might be good 
in a course intended for the develop- 
ment of men already somewhat trained 
it is not the best method for a short 
intensive course for new men. These 
require a clear understanding of, and 
practice in, a clearly defined method, 
A corps of instructors is the applica- 
tion of the apprenticeship method to 
oral teaching and while immediate re- 
sults will be good, so long as the ability 
of the student to closely follow the pat- 
tern set has not become lost, eventually, 
when he does lose his pattern and must 
rely upon himself he will experience a 
slump, and be exposed to all the dan- 
gers attending such a situation. 


Ideal Plan 


A group of trained instructors work- 
ing under a co-ordinated plan and guid- 
ed by carefully prepared outlines is 
ideal and entirely workable. This group 
should be required to undergo instruc- 
tion and preparation and each must 
plan to subordinate himself to and fit 
into the general program without main- 
taining a constant and expensive con- 
tact with his associates. 

Where the expenses of gathering and 
maintaining a class for a period of time 
is prohibitive, or wherever the candi- 
dates for training cannot be collected 
for such classes, it is possible to organ- 
ize them into classes for periodic meet- 
ings near their home locations. Such 
meetings must combine a careful read- 
ing of a text by the agent with a patrol 
of the field by the instructors. Text 
may be issued at regular intervals and 
following a definite program. At ap- 
propriate intervals in the series a meet- 
ing may be held, ranging in duration 
from a single evening to two or three 
consecutive days, at which the instruc- 
tors appear in turn. By arranging a 
series of these meetings at different 
points the instructors may precede each 
other to each meeting and avoid the 
absence from the central agency office 
of too many important men at one time 
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and for too long a time. Tf the 
rotation ol 


applicable. 


Most of the advantages of the class 
plan are secured—namely, conservation 
of the instructors’ time by applying it 
to several at once, and, second, getting 
the co-operative discussion by many stu- 
dents which discloses an increased num- 
ber of difficulties over what any one 
individual might advance. In addition 
an opportunity isyiven to first set, and 
later have reviewed, certain sales prob 
lems to be attempted between meetings. 


instructors is) particularly ® 


Text for such methods of instruction 
should invariably be in loose-leaf form 
and each assignment brief. Not more 
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than one-half an hour of time should 
be required for the study of each as 
signment, to assure that it was done. It 
is preferable to send them frequently 
rather than to send a long assignment 
or a text book. Either an insufficient 
amount, or too much, time will be spent, 
depending upon the type of the agent. 
To make the group instruction method 
successful the group must be kept co 
hesive by reason of a common interest 
and a common extent of experience and 
instruction. Hence such groups should 
number between eight and twelve per- 
sons each. 

My experience does not permit me to 
speak with any authority as to either 
the material or administration of the 
devices and methods maintained by 
companies. Nor, as | understand it, is 
it expected of me, since others are par- 
ticularly charged with this phase of the 
training problem. 

These, when supplied from the home 
office, consist of schools, correspond 
ence courses and publications of various 


kinds. Naturally the administration of 
these programs falls upon either, or 
both, the home office and the local 
agency. 
Two Different Types 
It is the growing tendency of the 
public to require of those who would 


serve it either a nighly specialized pro 
ficiency in a narrow sphere, or a well 
rounded capacity based upon sound 
fundamentals. It is no longer content 
with amateurish willingness to experi- 
ment upon it. The exceptional man, 
whom it should be our constant anxiety 
to attract, is, in growing numbers, de- 
manding that broader vision and Ca- 
pacity which will enable him to meet 
the demands upon him which he experi- 
ences or foresees. This combined de 
mand is in itself sufficient justification 
for the establishment of training courses 
in educational institutions. These are 
at present of two distinct types, those 
conducted by a volunteer or temporary 
faculty, and those with an organized 
and permanent staff of instructors. 

Of the first type are the many special 


heel recourses al 
ings each last but a single evening this throughout 


colleges universities 
the country, Conducted by 
able insurance men who have volun 
teered their services, and the more re 
cent movement of the Y. M. C. A. in 
providing a more standardized course 
to be given under its auspices and with 
the material it has provided. Naturally 
the value of any course rests upon two 
important things—the material to be 
taught and the manner in which it is 
taught. If one of these is the more 
important it is probably the latter. 


and 


Discussion of the results of this com- 
mendable effort of the Y. M. C. A. to 
offer a definite course of instruction and 
training is not possible nor fair. The 
manner of its administration varies with 
different centers, the teachers them 
selves vary in capacity, experience and 
methods, and each class must really be 
considered as a separate unit in at 
tempting to estimate the value or meas 
ure the benefits of the local course. 
But the fact remains that it is an at 
tempt to teach the consideration of Life 
Insurance as a service and the presenta 
tion of it to clients in a way which is 
calculated to appeal to their more fav 
orable attitude toward the proposals. 
As such the movement merits our sup 
port, and each local school our patron 
age to the extent that it can serve our 
needs, aS we now see them. 


Conceding the value of an organized 
course of training, conforming to a pre- 
scribed standard, we have yet to con- 
sider what are the benefits to pe gained 
through taking university courses such 
as are now available. The fact that 
these are handled by an organized and 
trained faculty with complete co-ordi 
nation of practices and methods is one 
advantage we may cite without discus 
sion. But there are benefits of a more 
individual nature which are peculiar to 
this method of training, and difficult to 
secure elsewhere. 


The very experience itself is a train 
ing, in that by its intensive nature it 
tends to exclude from the student’s life 
for the term all distracting activities 
and concentrate all his thought and dis- 
cussion upon Life Insurance in all its 
various aspects. <A breadth of experi 
ence is thus secured within a relatively 
short interval of time which under nor- 
mal agency conditions would require 
months or years to secure, if the sales 
man survived the failures in many cas 
due to the lack of the training 
slowly getting. 


Ss 
he is 





Building Success Habits 


Skill and proficiency are the result 
of performances correctly repeated so 
frequently as to become habitual, but if 
incorrectly performed the habitual pro- 
cedure will merely perpetuate’ the 
chance of failure. The critical review 
of performances attempted while the 
instruction is fresh in mind makes for 
the establishment of habits that tend 
toward success. Habits are hard to 
break when formed—-and habit forma 
tion is a result of frequency of repeti 
tion and not of a lapse of time. 


The very field 
courses is, in itself, indicative of 
value, both present and ultimate. Life 
Insurance salesmanship being first de 
fined as the conception and presenta- 
tion of individually beneficial programs 
for our clients the efforts to do this 
may possibly require an extended, and 
unlimited, knowledge; first, of econo- 
mics, since Life Insurance deals with 
all the wealth-getting and wealth-using 
activities of men; second, of sociology, 
in that the insurance plan will affect 
the social status of men and all of 
those toward whom their economic ac- 
tivities may extend; third, of human 
nature and behavior in the effort to 
make the benefits appeal to the per 
sonal feelings and opinions of those for 
whom they are planned. How much of 
this it is possible for a beginner to ac 
quire when study is pursued in connec 
tion with the distractions of his usual 
life depends entirely upon the frequency 
and effect of these distractions and the 


such 
their 


covered — by 


time his manager can devote to his in- 
structions; not raising the question of 
the manager's capacity to impart knowl- 
edge so that others may put it to use. 


The method of training employed at 
the University of Pittsburgh is the nat- 
ural one of solving the difficulties by 
providing solutions for them in advance 
of their happening. Recognizing that 
experience is not only the best teacher 
but the only teacher, and that problems 
and their solutions must be evolved 
from experience, the value of any oral 
Instruction is dependent upon the 
wealth of experience which is back of 
it. Such experience has shown us that 
a beginner in selling indicates his dif- 
ficulties by asking endless varieties of 
three questions: 

1. ‘To whom can I sell? 
2. What have I to sell him? 
3. How do I go about doing this? 


Obviously we can sell to any one who 
can use to advantage what we produce, 
and we sell him that particular item of 
our line which must certainly assists 
him in his problems. But unless we 
can co-operatively discuss his situation, 
his opinion of what he can use will fre- 
quently be in conflict with our ideas. 
Quite evidently if we knew human na- 
ture in general better we would know 
even strangers better. 

Answering the three questions, in 
teaching creative salesmanship we en- 
deavor to increase the field of prospec- 
tive patrons from those who already 
experience the need for insurance to 
include all those whose best interests 
would be served by it; we endeavor to 
focus the consideration upon the definite 


benefits it will confer—upon what it 
will do rather than upon how this is 
brought about; and, recognizing that 
real salesmanship is not merely the 


ability to persuade but that selling is 
but one activity-of business-building, we 
stress the improvement of personality, 
habits of work, good citizenship and the 
establishment of a good will, permanent 
and active in its nature. 

In training programs we have in view 
two parallel activities: first, imparting 
a knowledge and understanding of 
fundamental principles upon which a 
number of methods and procedure may 
be based, and, second a weighing of 
the practicability of those methods and 
a choice for the instance under consid- 
eration. These are put to the test of 
actual trial and the result and experi- 
ences are discussed, viewed in the light 
of the principles involved, and the per- 
formance criticized and corrected. The- 
ory is subjected to the test of perform- 
ance, since the capacities and individ- 
uality of the performer vitally influence 


the success of his performances, even 
to the extent that what one can do 
easily another cannot attempt. 

The results from such courses are 
both immediate and ultimate. Owing 
to the breadth of the program under- 


taken the course is essentially founda- 
tional and suggestive, and the degree of 
benefit gained is measured by the ex- 
tent to which th student holds to the 
habits he has formed. Being of very 
recent formation, these are susceptible 
to adverse influences unless strong con- 
trol is exercised over them by the stu- 
dent or his manager. The experience is 
too brief to fix these habits so firmly 
that they cannot be overthrown. 

The immediate benefits lie in the hab- 
its the student has started, in his con- 
fidence in the technique of his own 
work, in the lively inspiration and con- 
ception of the real value of his service 
to his clients and in his intelligent or- 
ganization of his own capacities for self- 
improvement. The ultimate benefits are 
in the enthusiasm for his calling as its 
usefulness in the economic and social 
fabric is more apparent and as he meets 
with the lessened resistance from his 
prospective clients because of the in- 
stinctive deference we accord to the 
man whose power of leadership is due to 
his thorough grasp of the situation—the 
man who knows that he knows, 
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Lee J. Dougherty, President of American 
Life Convention, Greets Field Men 


’ays Fine Tribute to Work of Agents Organization as Body That 
Has Always Been True To Its Ideals and Ever Ready to Fight 
for Them—No Profession Demands More of Its Followers Than 


Life Insurance. 





Chicago, September 6. 
erty, 


Lee J. Dough- 
Guaranty Life, 
of Davenport, lowa, as president of the 


president of the 


American Life Convention, brought the 
greetings of that important organization 
to the National Association of Life Un 
derwriters at its banquet tonight. He 
said in part: 

You men represent an organization 
that has always been true to its ideals 
and ever ready to fight for them. We 
look 
body 


of the American Life Convention 
to your organization as the one 
that can eliminate unethical practice in 
the field. The 
National 


derwriters in the last few 


work accomplished by 
Life Un 


years has 


this Association ot 


strikingly 
fession you 


been important to the pro- 


gentlemen honor by your 
efliciency and your loyalty. 
Representing the American Life Con- 
vention as its president, I bring you 
greetings from an organization eighteen 
years old in service, an or 
hundred 
and fifty of our old line, legal reserve 


American 


ganization composed of one 


life insurance domiciled in 
bring to you the best 
officials of 
these companies, a large majority of the 
companies of America. 


companies 
forty states. I 


wishes of the executive 


On your work we rise or on your in- 
difference we stand still. A company is 
known just by the agents 
which represent it as a man is known 
socially by the company he _ keeps. 

I know of which de- 
mands more of its followers than does 
the profession of life insurance. Its 
imperative necessity makes us, one and 
all, its servants. 


as surely 


no profession 


Our time, our physical 
strength, our thoughts no longer belong 
to us once we have taken the vow to 
serve this master. We see the danger 
to humanity where the mantle of life 


insurance protection has not been 


spread and it logical that we 


should forget ourselves in the life work 


is only 


of eliminating this danger and providing 
this protection. 

What life insurance man is there who 
after evening 
bosom of his 
to preach the gospel of protec- 
tion to one in need of his advice? What 
agent worth the name who has not gone 
without a meal, robbed himself 
of many hours of sleep, borne hardship 
and braved the danger of exposure and 


has not taken evening 


from his home or the 


family 


many 


disease just to carry on this noble 
work? None here, I am sure. None 
that I know of, I can truthfully say. 


And it is only just and right that such 
should be the case. 

There is no business in America to- 
day that I know of where courage is so 
is in the life insurance 
Let a man have a courage- 
ous heart, let him be willing to accept 
disappointments and _ rebuffs, which 
modern business hands out to the man 
in the field and | know that man will 
become a successful life insurance man. 
The agent now and the agent of the 
past has been a courageous salesman. 


essential as it 


profession. 


I am sure he 
remain so. 

If you tonight were not 
men of courage you would not be life 
insurance 


will always continue to 
men here 


you would not be 
You would be in some other busi- 


men and 


here. 











Las ale 


DOUGHERTY 


ness where the going is easier, where 
there would be less demands on your 
time and strength. But it is your type 
of men who have caused the wonderful 
growth of life insurance. Your efforts 
as co-workers with the company execu- 
tives have made possible the forty bil- 
lions of dollars of protection from the 
varying, but certain, vicissitudes of hu- 
man activities now enjoyed by the 
American people. Without you and 
your associates, who daily toil among 
the individual citizens, the achievement 
would have been impossible. 

So long as life insurance is sold and 
not bought the field must remain open 
for life insurance salesmen. 

During the past two days I have lis 
tened with a great deal of interest to 
the discussions and I agree with you 
that our great profession can not be too 
insistent on the absolute elimination of 
all practices which are unethical by the 
faintest suspicion. And I agree 
with you that we can not be too par- 
ticular in the selection of agents to en- 


also 


list in this profession or too exacting in 
the demand that their education should 
be substantial and adequate. You and 
I realize that much has been done along 
this line but I am equally certain that 
we realize there is much yet to do. The 
time is here when we should improve 
agency methods and agency organiza- 
tions. 

The soldier who wins honor and dis- 
tinction on the field of battle, who adds 
lustre to his arms and brings glory to 
his noble calling is not the one who 
merely does his duty, who carries on, 
and that is all. The soldier who wins 
honor, the one on whose breast the 
commander pins the cross of dis- 
tinguished service is the one who has 





Edward A. Woods Heads 
Executive Committee 


Chicago, September 8.—-Edward A. 
Woods was elected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Irnest J. Clark 
and retiring President A. O. Eliason 
were elected trustees. 


performed some act of bravery and de- 
votion over and above the call of duty. 

If we insurance men, as a profession, 
could become distinguisued in America 
for public service, for doing the work 
whose greatest remuneration is in the 
self-sdtisfaction of the worker and the 
esteem he receives from his fellowmen, 
then we could look into the future with 
unbounded confidence and pride. 

The future of life insurance is limit- 
less. There are no borders in the land 
of opportunity. Let us synchronize our- 
selves to great harmonies by 
pledging ourselves to human 
untrammeled and unrestrained. 


these 


service, 


Proposition 
Not of Much 
Importance 


Chicago, September 6.—Charles C. 
Gilman, of Boston, was explaining to 
the convention an insurance proposition 
today that he did not think of sufficient 
importance. 

He said it reminded him of the sur- 
prise of a school teacher when one of 
her pupils, Izzy Einstein, had not ans- 
wered a mathematical problem about a 
man who invested his money at 3% 
annually. 

“Three per cent a year does not in- 
terest me,” was lzzy’s explanation. 


Prominent 
Bankers At 
Convention 


Chicago, September 7.—The conven- 
tion this afternoon was turned over to 
a discussion of “Co-operation Between 
Banks and Insurance Companies.” 

Several prominent bankers were in 
attandance. 

In addition to Vice-President Calla- 
way, of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, Ernest H. Moore, assistant 
cashier of the National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, spoke. 

He explained that banks plan for ad- 
vertising the insurance trust feature. 
It creates a background for the work of 
life underwriters. 


INSURING OLD POLICYHOLDERS 
(Continued from page 7) 

premium payments from one 
quarter to one-half or annual payments. 

6. Special savings accounts. 

7. Delivering premium receipts. 

8. Render service outside of insur- 
ance, such as getting a man into a club. 

9. Suggest change of form of policies 
to meet needs. 

10. Follow up letters. 

11. Remember birthdays. 

12. Congratulate insured 
success. 

13. Make schedules of new uses for 
insurance, 

14. Use tact and ingenuity because 
without them all the other suggestions 
are worthless. 


change 


upon his 


The National 
. . 9 V . 
Association’s Genius 









EDWARD A. WOODS 

When the final chapter of the act 
vities of The National Association | 
Life Underwriters is written, ow 
standing will be the name of Edwar 
A. Woods among those of its mos 
able members. 


Provident Mutual’s 
New Advertising 
Campaign Starts 


Chicago, September 7.—It was al 
nounced to the representatives of thi 
Provident Mutual Life, of Philadelphi: 
that that company’s national advertis 
ing campaign will make its appearan( 
in the “American Magazine” for Nover 
ber. Two magazines will be used, tli 
Other being the “Literary Digest.” 

An agency heretofore not well know! 
Marschalk and Pratt, New York, is pre 
paring the copy which will put especii 
stress on the long term endowment. ' 

One interesting phase is that N. W 
Ayer & Son, who landed both the Phe’ 
nix Mutual Life and the Aetna Lilt 
national advertising is only a_ bloc 
away from the Provident Mutual Lil 
home office. 











Don’t Eat 
With Other 
Agents, He Says 


Chicago, September 6.—Julius Meye! 
Chicago, told a group meeting todd 
that he came to Chicago a stranger fi 
teen years ago. He said that he We 
invited by a friend to sit at his tabl? 
for lunch, that he met a group of meé! 
and from among that group he wro't 
$56,000 of insurance the first year. 

He was invited to sit at another tab! 
where he wrote $152,000 of business. 4 
a third table, he wrote $250,000. 

Mr. Meyer made this point: 

“Don’t eat with life insurance me! 
Eat with men who might become pr 
pects.” 
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Good Relations With 
Other Organizations 


REPORT BY J. K. VOSHELL 
Local Underwriters Are Urged to Join 
Chambers of Commerce And 
Similar Bodies 


The Life Underwriters Association 
maintains friendly relations with va- 
rious bodies of national importance 
und these contracts were discussed by 
J. K. Voshell, chairman of the com- 
mittee on relations with other organi- 
gations in which he said: 

Reporting for the Committee on Re- 
lations with Other Organizations, per- 
mit me to say that our relations with 
other organizations are friendly, reci- 
procal, and | believe adding consider- 
ably to our prestige as an organization 
of merit and of distinct value to the 
welfare and business of the country. 

We have a_ working relationship 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Life Presidents’ 
Association, the American Life Con 
vention, the Association of Medical 
Directors, the National Credit Men’s 
Association, the National Satety Coun 
cil, and we are represented in Balti 
more on the Crime Commission by Mr. 
Ernest J Clark, who is one of their 
directors. 

The Department of Insurance of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is in charge of James L. 
Madden, who directs it, and through 
this department there has appeared in 
“The Nation’s Business,” a magazine 
printed by the Chamber, educational 
articles on life insurance, and leaders in 
the field of this particular branch of in- 
surance have been requested and they 
have agreed to write articles for this 
magazine. 

Should Join Local Bodies 


There is a splendid spirit prevailing 
now between the officers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and our own organiza- 
tion, and I feel very well satisfied with 
our connection. I would recommend 
that our Executive Committee members 
make it a point to become active in lo- 
cal Chambers of Commerce, and inter- 
est the members, and especially the Na- 
tional Councilors, in having life insur- 
ance represented on the board of direc- 
tors through the election of an out- 
standing life insurance man. 

I would recommend also that our 
executive committee members have 
representation in their local sections in 
the National Safety Council, because 
that organization is very active in cor- 
recting the evils of reckless driving of 
automobiles, reduction of death through 
accident, the proper regulations for 
traffic in cities, all of which are direct- 
ly in line with our educational program 
of prolonging life. 

One of the important reasons for the 
success of the crooked politicians is 
power in controlling the appointment of 
judges in the police and county courts. 
The Crime Commission, of which Mr. 
Clark is a director, is organized for the 
purpose of not only speeding up the 
trial of persons convicted under the law, 
but to search out the reasons for the 
discharge of so many lawbreakers, and 
after a thorough survey of the situa- 
tions surrounding these cases to force 
them, through public opinion, to change 
the method .of protecting criminals 
through politics. While this activity is 
more moral than mercenary, yet it, too, 
ties in with our work of reducing mor- 
tality through educational methods and 
the clean-up of our judiciary. 

While it is not the intention of this 
committee to become associated with 
every organization under the sun, it 
does. seem to me that there are some 
other commanding associations inter- 
locking with our work which could very 
well become a part of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, 


Edwards Sells 

. | oF 
Convention 
Proceedings 

Chicago, September 7.—Charles Je- 
rome Edwards, of Brooklyn and New 


York, made his first appearance before 
the convention this morning. He did 
not arrive in Chicago until after the 
convention was well under way. His 
appearance was to sell the official pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 

The New York Association led off 
with 150 copies. 

When Chicago 


Was reached no one 





CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS 


made an effort to buy copies and it de- 
veloped that there were few from Chi- 
cago in the room. 

Sarah Francis Jones, of Chicago, came 
to the rescue by pledging a number of 
copies for the Chicago Association. She 
was sitting in the front row and Mr. 
Edwards leaned over and kissed her 
hand while the convention cheered this 
bit of gallantry. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Chicago, September 7.—The National 
Association of Life Underwriters in an- 
nual convention assembled desires to 
record its sorrow in the recent death of 
its past president, William D. Wyman. 
Whether as a life underwriter, as an 
able and loyal man and officer or as the 
chief executive of a life insurance com- 
pany, his career has been an inspiration 
to all, and his loss to life insurance in 
all of its organizations is a great one. 
The example he set in his long insur- 
ance career leaves behind him a great 
legacy that should inspire us all to 
higher endeavor. 

Resolved, that we extend our heart- 
felt sympathy to his family, the greatest 
sufferers in his untimely loss. 

JAPANESE CATASTROPHE 

Humanity stands aghast at the incred- 
ible loss of life which nature has just 
inflicted upon our neighbor, the friendly 
people of Japan. It would be unthink- 
able to belittle this appalling catas- 
trophe, unforeseen and apparently un- 
preventable. 

But, should it not bring home to each 
one of us the fact that apparently an 
equal number of lives are sacrificed 
every year in the United States from 
preventable causes, through ignorance, 
through thoughtlessness, through the 
indifference of man? 


“The Hoover Committee on Waste” 
tells us that every year in this country 
400,000 deaths occur which are prevent 
able. 

The appalling loss of life due to the 
automobile is but one tragedy phase of 
the yearly loss. 

NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR LIFE 
CONSERVATION 

The life underwriters of America, 
deeply interested in all movements for 
the conservation of life, health and hap- 
piness of mankind, view with profound 
sympathy the great practical plan now 
being developed known as “The Nation- 
al Campaign for Life Conservation,” 
whereby all national agencies of edu- 
cation, safety, sanitation and health are 
being co-ordinated in a co-operative 
movement for the prevention and waste 
of human life; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, that the National As 
sociation of Life Underwriters 
heartily endorses this movement and 
pledges co-operation in every practical 
way, through the appointment of a na- 
tional committee of life conservation, 
and urges that similar committees be 
appointed in every local association, 
and furthermore, that the yearly pro- 
gram of the national and local associa- 
tions shall include a practical and force- 
ful presentation of this subject so vital- 
ly affecting our national life and pros- 
perity. 

“ditor’s note: The resolutions adopt- 
ed by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters also included the one 
passed by the executive committee in 
connection with “A Uniform Agents’ 
Qualification Law” found in the Donald- 
son Advisory Board story 
page two of this issue. 


most 


printed on 


“Chicago Tribune” Runs 
Convention Editorial 


Chicago, September 7.—‘‘The Chicago 
Tribune” ran an editorial on insurance 
today based on the convention. It read 
in part: 

The convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Underwriters began with 
an address by its president, devoted to 
the problem of bringing that meaning 
home to the public, or, in commercial 
parlance to the problem of selling life 
insurance. It is about the only commer- 
cial problem that rises above commerce. 

Insurance of life is an economic prob- 
lem, a business. But it is much more. 

Insurance of life is in the main found- 
ed on the qualities of human mind and 
heart which make civilized society pos- 
sible. 

For it is the man who is willing to 
make sacrifice for others and who has 
intelligence and self-control enough to 
seek provision for misfortune for old 
age, for dependents, who makes civil- 
ized society possible. 

This is not sufficiently realized, but 
it is coming to be. 

Insurance has made great strides, but 
it is barely past the threshold of its 
development. 

In the United States it has an espe- 
cially important task because we be- 
lieve in individual responsibility and we 
need a system like insurance to give 
the individual means to provide for the 
accidents of individual fate. 

We do not believe in erecting a polit- 
ical state to care for us. 


Training Agents 
For Rural Work 


WAYS TO PICK RIGHT TYPE 


A Walk Around Town With Prospective 

Agent Meeting His Friends Will 

Help Decide 

In discussing “Training Agents for 
Rural Work,” before the group meeting 
on Agency Building, A. V. Mozingo, su- 
perintendent of agencies for the Jeffer 
son Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., 
said: 

At least 60% of my work has been 
with men in country towns, and most 
of them men who knew nothing about 
life insurance and the science of selling 
it until I hired them. I find that the 
important thing in training a man to be 
a successful solicitor is making the 
proper selection. My method of selee 
tion is to spend a few days in a town 
and locate a man who is a success in 
some Other line of business, one who 
has a good personality, is enthusiastic 
and ambitious, and one whom every- 
body likes, and sell him the life insur- 
ance business. You can easily deter- 
mine how a man stands in a country 
town if you will spend a day walking 
around town with him, having him in- 
troduce you to his friends, and note 
what class of people they are, how they 
treat him and what they say to him. 
Walk into a country bank with a pros- 
pective agent and have him introduce 
you to the president or cashier of the 
bank and state that he is going into the 
life insurance business, and the expres- 
sion on the banker’s face, and what he 
says to your prospective agent, will tell 
you whether or not he thinks you have 
selected a good man for your agent. 

We operate on the branch office sys- 
tem, and give each office just what ter- 
ritory we think one man can handle. 
It is very necessary that the manager 
stay in close personal touch with his 
agents et all times. Where an office 
has more territory than one man can 
look after carefully, we have the mana- 
ger hire a supervisor to help train his 
agents. 

After an agent is selected he is given 
about an hour’s talk regarding our pol- 
icy forms, the rate book, and various 
rules and regulations of the company. 
He is then given a small batch of sup- 
plies with instructions to study the pol- 
icy forms, the rules and regulations in 
the rate book, and while he is doing this 
to make a memorandum of anything he 
fails to understand, so the manager can 
discuss it with him when he goes out to 
train him. He is also requested to 
spend a few days calling on his friends 
and acquaintances getting up a list of 
prospects for the manager to solicit 
while training him. 

The manager usually spends a week 
on his first visit to train the agent. 
They call on the list of prospects pre- 
pared by the agent during the day time, 
and each evening they spend about an 
hour together discussing our policy 
forms and the various rules and regula- 
tions of the company. 


We believe the individual can best 
provide for himself and the system of 
insurance is one of the most reliable 
forms for doing so. 

We believe in the individual’s intelli- 
gence and will to serve others as well 
as himself, and insurance is one of the 
best means of serving those who have 
the first claim upon our care and fore- 
thought. 

Insurance will spread with the spread 
of popular intelligence. It’s one of the 
chief factors in American prosperity and 
well being, and its importance is stead- 
ily increasing. It is a business, but it 
is also and above all a service, 
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Discussion of Case _ Illustrations 


(Continued from page 11) 


investment, 
$2,180. 

It is likely that the gross income from 
her equity in the real estate would be 
as much as 10%. A deduction of 3% 
has been made on account of taxes and 
depreciation, thus leaving a 7% income 
on her equity in the real estate. 

Income From Joint Life Annuity 

An annuity should be purchased 
which will give an income during the 
joint existence and to the survivor of 
the two lives. At ages 76 and 54, it 
would require approximately $1,540 to 
annuity of $100. Mrs. 
Simpson has $41,000 at her disposal. If 
all of this were invested in the form of 


$41,000. Total income, 


purchase an 


annuity herein suggested, it would give 
her an income of $4,100. 
taken of 


No account is 
with 
either form of investment except in the 
instance of the real estate, and that has 
been accounted for in the computation. 

The average monthly income from 
her present investment is $181.66. The 
average monthly income from a joint 
life annuity investment involving the 
same principal sum would be $341.66. 
In other would enjoy a 
monthly income of nearly twice as much 
as she now has if she were to transfer 
all of her property into a joint life sur- 
vivorship annuity, and at the same time 


taxes in connection 


words she 


she would meet all of the requirements 
of her situation and would have none of 
the annoyances which come in the oper- 
ation of real estate and no chance at all 
to lose any of her principal sum, as she 
might very easily do in the re-invest- 
ment of her money in new issues of 
bonds from time to time. 


eee 
Demonstration by Courtenay Barber. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Mrs. Benjamin is a childless widow 77 
years old, who has no dependents or 
close relatives. She is worth about $15,- 
000, mostly represented by a _ house, 
which is much too large for her needs. 
Her income from its rental would be 


inadequate and require risk, labor and. 


expense in its management. Converting 
it into money offers no solution at pres- 
ent interest rates, besides making it 
easier to lose the principal. She has 
offered to will it to a charitable organi- 
zation, if it will provide for her at a 
9% rate on above valuation, but it can- 
not assume the responsibility. How can 
Life Insurance serve her? 

The case here presented is a fairly 
common type to be found in every com- 
munity, small as well as large. 

Before writing a prescription, it is 
wise to make an accurate diagnosis of 
the needs of the patient who is to use 
the prescription, if you want to insure 
a satisfactory result. 

The background for the diagnosis is 
“A Trip Through Life,” the success of 
which is regulated by the degree to 
which the person making the trip is able 
to function as a useful member of so- 
ciety. 

At this particular period, which could 
properly be regarded as the “home 
stretch,” a trip that had up to this time 
been successful might be turned into a 
failure if a change of circumstances 
brought about a dependence upop 
others, who could only meet this need 
as a charitable act and where a final 


under such 


would mar the whole. 


dependence, conditions, 

The two critical periods on the trip 
through life are the beginning and the 
end, for in between there is always a 
chance of recovering, in the event ot 
getting on the wrong road or making 
any mistake which can be corrected, 
and one must recognize that the most 
critical period is the end of the race. 
Any mistakes occurring at this stage 
are usually fatal. 

To be free from worry and care in 
relation to the basic needs which must 
be provided for to insure independence, 
an absolutely sure and certain income 
is essential. 

Should the income fall short of pro- 
viding for the absolute needs or should 
any uncertainty exist in relation to the 
continuation of the income to the end 
of the trip, just to that degree it would 
have to be counted a failure. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
case in question place the widow in a 
most hazardous position, unless the only 
prescription which can meet the con- 
tingency related to her situation is 
written and applied to meet the need. 

She must first convert her property 
interests into money, in order to pro- 
vide an income which the property itself 
and the responsibility involved in rela- 
tion thereto make it impossible to se- 
cure. The proceeds must be invested 
to provide a sure and certain income 
that is absolutely free from worry and 
care on her part. The interest yield on 
such an investment is incapable of pro- 
viding sufficient income to meet her 
needs. 

The institution that she would like 
to convey her property to is incapable 
of guaranteeing the result 
which she needs. She is exposed to 
the temptation to risk the principal, 
should any one of the army of exploit- 
ers discover her need and offer her a 
questionable investment at an abnor- 
mally high interest or dividend yield, 
which would result in her absolute de- 
pendence almost immediately, through 
the loss of the principal. 


income 


Her property interests, when convert- 
ed, represent fifteen thousand dollars. 
She needs an income of $1,350 or 9 per 
cent per annum. 

A life annuity would require only an 
investment of between nine thousand 
dollars and ten thousand dollars of her 
fund to create this income, which would 
enable her to have the satisfaction, dur- 
ing her lifetime, of presenting the Old 
Ladies’ Home with five thousand dol- 
lars plus, and be free from worry and 
care as far as the sureness and cer- 
tainty of an adequate income to meet 
her needs for the remainder of her 
trip through life. 

Or, if she preferred, she could en- 
joy an income of ten thousand dollars 
plus on the entire investment of fif- 
teen thousand, which would enable her 
to give away, each year, one-tenth of 
her income and have sufficient left for 
her needs; and in the event that she 
should not live to receive the return 
of the entire fifteen thousand deposited, 
the excess of her deposit over the in- 


come received could be left to the Old 
Ladies’ Home. 

The income guaranteed in a life an- 
nuity service or in a cash refund an- 
nuity, as indicated above, is the sound- 
est security that it is humanly possible 
to create, as it absolutely eliminates, as 
far as any security can eliminate, risk, 
worry and care, and this elimination 
must insure added years to the trip and 
to each year a maximum satisfaction in 
making the accumulated experience of 
all the years that have gone before 
count for the most in rounding out a 
successful life. 

e686 e 
Demonstration by J. Stanley Edwards. 
ILLUSTRATION 

Miss Frances Bond, a school teacher, 
age 35, with no dependents, has an in- 
come of $2,000 a year. She is unable 
to save money, owing to her weakness 
for speculating in stocks. She is very 
fond of travel and has expressed a de- 
sire to go to Europe when she reaches 
age 45, to California a few years later, 
and a little later on to Florida. How 
can life insurance help her realize her 
desire to take these trips? 


The use of endowment insurance as 
a solution of her financial problem and 
provision for her future welfare is sim- 
ple and obvious. 

In her circumstances she ought to live 
easily on $1,200 a year and put $800 
a year into endowment insurance. Less 
than $100 a year for a ten-year endow- 
ment will provide for her European 
trip. 

Two thousand dollars of fifteen-year 
endowment on the non-participating 
plan with premium of $115 will give 
her money a little later for her Cali- 
fornia and Florida trips. 

The balance of $600 a year will buy 
her a guaranteed income of $100 a 
month when she reaches age fifty-five 
should she then wish to retire. 

Her total annual deposits for the first 
ten years would be as follows: 

Ninety dollars for $1,000 non-partici- 
pating ten-year endowment. 

One hundred fifteen dollars for $2,000 


non-participating fifteen-year endow- 
ment. 
Five hundred ninety-six dollars for 


$10,000 insurance with life income at 
age fifty-five, or a total of $802 in an- 
nual deposits. 

From age forty-five to age fifty her 
total annual deposits would be $712 
when the fifteen-year endowment will 
mature and from age fifty to fifty-five 
her annual deposits will be $596. 

She would have nothing further to 
pay after age fifty-five and would then 
have the choice of a cash estate of 
$15,620 or a guaranteed income of $100 
per month for life. 

a * s 
Presentation by Norris Bokum, of Bo- 
kum & Dingle, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Chicago. 
ILLUSTRATION 

Mr. Peterson is a man not of large 
means but a very liberal contributor to 
many charitable organizations. He 
pays $10 a year to several institutions, 
including the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the Red Cross and the Public 
Health Nursing Association. He is in- 


terested in all these and would like to 
see his subscriptions continued after his 
His estate is not liquid—it con- 


death, 


sists largely of interest in his own busi- 
ness, which cannot be readily converted 
into cash at his death—and therefore to 
provide bequests from his general assets 
would be difficult because they could 
less stand the drain after his death than 
during his lifetime. Can insurance be 
used to carry out his purpose? 


I investigated Peterson and found him 
thirty-five years old, married, two chil- 
dren, boy and girl. He owns a grocery 
store in good neighborhood, well de- 
veloped, with many apartment houses, 
He is interested in charities, giving to 
four of them. [In my approach I ad 
vised him of my knowledge of his char 
itable activities and suggested to him 
the rather new insurance plan which a 
number of banks and trust companies 
have recently advertised in daily news- 
papers. 

I showed him a thousand dollar policy 
payable to a trust company as trustee 
which would more than accomplish his 
purpose. He had read the advertise- 
ments and was sufficiently interested 
to agree to act immediately. 

We figured the trust company would 
earn five per cent at least on the thou- 
sand dollars, which would produce an 
income of fifty dollars. This income 
was more than sufficient to take care 
of the annual contributions of forty dol- 
lars and the trust company’s fee, and 
Mr. Peterson arranged that if there was 
any surplus that this should be divided 
equally amongst the four charities. 

Our relationship by this time had be- 
come rather cordial and he gave me 
the age of his wife, which was thirty- 
five, and his two children, ten and eight. 
He also advised me that he had one 
thousand dollars of insurance. Our con- 
versation developed the fact that he 
was in a personal service business 
which required his personal attention 
and that in case of his death the in- 
come from his business might not only 
disappear, but that a forced sale of 
same would have to be made at a great 
sacrifice. 

This thought appealed to him and 
made it possible for me to present an 
income program, which, with the data 
he had accumulated from our conversa- 
tion, I was able to present immediately. 

I suggested two thoughts: 

First, an income for his wife of one 
hundred dollars per month with ten 
guaranteed payments. 

Second, an additional income of sev- 
enty-five dollars a month for ten years 
to protect his children during their edu- 
cational period. 

The above plan gave his wife, in case 
of his immediate death, one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars a month for ten 
years and in addition agreed to pay 
her one hundred dollars a month as long 
as she might live. 

The question now arose how to pro- 
duce this insurance estate on his pres- 
ent income of four thousand dollars a 
year. 

The average net cost over a_ period 
ol ten years certainly amounted to 
$334.20, and in order to complete the 
program and keep within his means, I 
suggested he buy a term policy sufli- 
cient in amount to produce an income 
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of seventy-five a month for ten years. 
The cost of this policy amounted tc 
seventy-five dollars. He was able, there. 


ManagersNeed Training in Agency Building 





fore, for a premium of $409, to create 
an immediate estate to protect his wife, 
which outlay amounted to ten per cent 
of his income. 


That Have Proved Successful 


successful General Agencies Are Result of Lifelong Work; Kind of 
Man Who Makes the Best Type of Agency Manager; Methods 





In suggesting the term insurance, I 
pointed out to him the increasing de- 
velopment in his neighborhood and 
showed him that he had an option on 
seven thousand five hundred of insur- 
ance which he could convert at any 
time to any form of insurance during 
the seven year period without medical 
examination. 


As chairman of the opening session of 
the Agency Building group meeting on 
i "Finding, Selling and Selecting Prospec- 
tive Agents” John Newton Russell, Jr., 
made the following address: 

Last year at our Convention in To- 
ronto the group session for the exclu- 
sive discussion of agency building so 
ably presided over by Paul Clark was 
a pronounced success. The large at- 
tendance testified the keen interest in 
this most important subject. 

Most of us remember, not so very 
many years ago, when little thought 
was given to the study of life insurance 
underwriting. Even today in this ad- 
vanced educational age there are still a 
few of the old school companies, gen- 
eral agents and managers, who are very 
backward in the spending of time or 
money for the proper instruction of the 
beginner in life insurance underwriting. 

What has been done in the way of 
education and instruction for the field 
man must be done for the agency build- 
er, and | am glad that our National As- 
sociation is again taking the initiative 
in another big educational campaign. 

Will Demand High Standards 

The time is not far distant, I believe, 
when a life company will not think of 
granting an agency contract either 
upon salary or commission basis until 
the applicant has proved through a thor- 
ough examination that he is competent 
to select and instruct the beginner the- 
oretically and practically in life insur- 
ance salesmanship. 

Only a very small percentage of 
agency managers are really successful 
agency builders and they, as a rule, 
have had to struggle many long years, 
working out their own salvation. Many 
company Officials seem to think that 
success in the field as a life under- 
writer means ability as an agency or- 
ganizer. Field men, regardless of abil- 
ity, are usually ambitious for an ap- 
pointment as a general agent, with an 
exclusive territory. They seem to think 
that possessing the title of manager, an 
office, a stenographer and ae fence 
around a specified territory means suc- 
cess and a fortune. But lack of knowl- 
edge and experience’ and especially be- 
cause of temperamental unfitness after 
several years of discouragement, too 
often failure is acknowledged. Such 
failures could and should be prevented 
by the company, refusing an agency ap- 
pointment unless there be reasonable 
assurance of success. 

Few Really Successful 

There are comparatively few really 
successful agencies in our large cities 
and the present size and success of 
Sees most of them have been attained as the 
Cane _ io et result of the life-long service of sev- 
eral managers. And yet their success 
is too often held up as an inducement 

(Continued from page 13) for the unfitted amateur to take up 
For men are prone to go it blind agency work, inevitably to be followed 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, by failure. Successful underwriters 
And work away from sun to sun should be kept in the field until they 
To do what other men have done. have proven to a reasonable extent their 
They follow in the beaten track qualifications for an appointment. 
And out and in, and forth and back, If, through the individual or united 
And still their devious course pursue, effort of our companies, schools for 
To keep the path that others do. agency building could be established, 
They keep the path a sacred groove, many problems now confronting us per- 
Along which all their lives they move; taining to successfully establishing and 
But how the wise old wood-gods laugh, building agencies would be solved and 
Who saw the first primeval calf. thousands of failures would be avoided. 
Ah, many things this talk might teach, Until such progressive steps are taken 
But I am not ordained to preach. we must continue working as best we 
SAM WALTER FOSS. can, being ever ready to help each other 
(From “Whiffs from Wild Meadows,” surmount the many obstacles that con- 
published by Lathrop, Lee & Shep- tinually retard our progress. 
pard, Boston.) Building a successful ageney is no 


The insurance trust plan was respon- 
sible for this sale, because of the fact 
that a large bank endorsed the idea, 
and, second, the insured had a definite 
need for such a program which was 
disclosed by the investigation. 

The insurance trust plan hag just 
been scratched. There are going to be 
great volumes of this insurance written 
in the next few years, but it can only 
be written by those salesmen who give 
it a great deal of study and thought. 

I have examined carefully the trust 
agreements of a large number of trust 
companies in different sections of the 
country and I have found only one 
which was simple enough to make it a 
salable article. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
trust companies have made the agree- 
ments so complicated is that they are 
not familiar with an insurance contract 
and have no conception as to its flexi- 
bility. I will relate just one instance 
in this connection. 

ivery trust company, in their agree- 
ment, go to great length in protecting 
themselves in case the income from the 
trust estate might not be sufficient to 
pay the insurance premium, 

I have yet to find a trust company 
that has realized that the automatic 
premium loan was placed in an insur- 
ance contract for just such a purpose 
and that the trust agreement could be 
materially simplified by taking advan- 
tage of such an option. 

This is just one of a number of other 
points that you will be able to bring to 
the attention of the banks doing this 
form of business if you give this subject 
the proper study to make you compe- 
tent to go out and sell same. 








THE CALF PATH 


small undertaking even though the 
a ae builder be endowed with favorable qual- 
Chicago, September 7-0. C. Miller, — ifications. 


First of all, on the road to success, 
the agency manager should be a man 
of integrity and all around dependa- 


hew president of the Central Life of 
Iowa, is attending the convention. 


bility, loyal to cause and company. He 
should have dominating ideas and a 
strong personality, a man of vision and 
faith. A reasonable amount of success- 
ful field experience is essential, and ex- 
ecutive ability is a desirable quality in 
the make up of the agency builder. He 











J. N. 


RUSSELL 


should be a well balanced leader, en- 
thusiastic and well versed in human 
nature. He should possess ability to 
select men and women of natural or 
cultivated ability who are anxious to 
learn and work, and he should have the 
courage to refuse an appointment with 
anyone who does not seem to have the 
proper qualifications for success, even 
though he be willing to make the at- 
tempt. 

The selecting and proper training of 
a life underwriter is a very serious un- 
dertaking—-it means much to him, his 
family, his company, his future clients, 
and of course, to his manager. 

More Agents the Watchword 

To convert a prospective life under- 
writer usually requires more patient de- 
termination and tactful persistence than 
it does to insure a prospect and nat- 
urally it is of infinitely more import- 
ance. 

To establish an agency, if the mana- 
ger is lacking in capital, he is handi- 
capped in building, in that he must use 
a goodly portion of his time in selling 
insurance, that his personal expenses 
may be cared for. But notwithstanding 
this hindrance, his success is assured, 
though slow, if he is persistent in add- 
ing numerous recruits to his field force. 
At this early stage, he cannot be too 
particular in his selections. It takes a 
variety of agents to insure all kinds of 
people. Get agents! More agents, and 
more agents should be the manager’s 
watchword. The “turn over” of new 
agents will be larger in percentage than 
later when he has a greater force and 
can be more independent in his selec 
tions. 

As soon as possible a salaried assist- 


ant should be engaged. Team work in 
finding prospective agents is most ef- 
fective. Continual searching for pros- 
pective agents is absolutely essential 
for growth. Waiting for them to come 
means failure. Seeking men and wo- 
men who are successful in their present 
vocations and who are believed to have 
special ability for life underwriting is 
most desirable. One of this type is 
worth many of those seeking an agency 
contract, after failure at several other 
vocations. 

As the agency enlarges and to make 
it grow faster, additional assistant man- 
agers or supervisors should be engaged 
as soon as possible, including a compe- 
tent woman as superintendent of the 
woman’s department. There should be 
an Agents’ Club to have charge of the 
weekly and special agency meetings. 

In every way possible an agency spirit 
should be aroused and continued. Con- 
tests with or without suitable prizes are 
desirable and helpful in keeping up 
agency enthusiasm. A monthly agency 
journal and weekly boost letters should 
be issued. 

Frequent agency luncheons, dinner- 
dances, picnics, ete., add much to the 
loyalty of the field man and to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the agency. Wives of 
the underwriters should be invited to 
all semi-social agency affairs. Keep 
them interested and they will help to 
keep their husbands encouraged and 
more active in their work. 

Advertising a particular policy in the 
daily press is a great help to the field 
force and should be indulged in as lib- 
erally as the exchequer of the agency 
will permit. Most agents are willing to 
contribute to an advertising fund—10 to 
20% of their first year’s commission, 
on such business as he may secure di- 
rectly through the advertising cam- 
paign. 

A school of practical instruction or a 
correspondence course or both should 
be maintained, particularly by the 
larger agencies, that beginners may 
earn while they learn. 


Miner Morton 
Resigns From 
Volunteer State Life 


September 4.—Miner Mor- 
ton, agency manager of the Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
resigned. 


Chicago, 


No announcement of his im- 
mediate plans is made. Mr. Morton has 
had an extensive experience in life in- 
surance agency work. 


Thomas R. Hill 
Taken Il 
At Chicago 


September 6. Thomas R. 
Hill, superintendent of agents Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, was stricken with ill- 
ness while eating breakfast this morn- 
ing in the Drake Hotel. 

It may be a stroke. He has been suf- 
fering from heart trouble. 


Chicago, 


Winslow Russell 
Talks Thrift To 
Executive Committee 


Chicago, September 5.—-Winslow Rus- 
sell, talked to the executive committee 
on thrift, and one suggestion made was 
that the National Association and Life 
Presidents Association go halves on 
expenses of hiring a man to tour the 


country talking on the subject. 
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SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP 
(Continued from page 16) 


permitted to start life underwriting 
without some preparation. The effect 
not only upon the new underwriter but, 
particularly, upon the general public in 
being freed from solicitation by persons 
entirely unprepared and now, instead, 
encountering those whose confidence in 
and knowledge of the business must 
communicate itself to the prospects, is 
of far-reaching value. 

The annual conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and The Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada; the scores of Sales Con- 
gresses held throughout these two coun- 
tries, reaching thousands of underwrit- 
ers; and the numerous meetings of the 
hundreds of local underwriters’ associa- 
tions are all affording opportunities to 
spread the knowledge of salesmanship 
among new and old underwriters. 

A decade ago there were very few 
available books on life insurance in gen- 
eral or life insurance salesmanship in 
particular. But with the progress in the 
training of the life underwriter has come 
the publication of many most interest- 
ing and valuable books on these sub- 
jects, chief among which are the bocks 
of the Harpers’ Life Insurance Library. 

The books now published and in prep- 
aration are: 

Selling Life Insurance—John A. Ste- 
venson; The Psychology of Selling Life 
Insurance—E. K. Strong, Jr.; Meeting 
Objections—John <A. Stevenson; The 
House of Protection—Griflin M. Love- 
lace; Analyzing Life Situations for In- 
surance Needs—Griffin M. Lovelace; 
Principles of Life Insurance (In Prep 
aration)—Griffin M. Lovelace; Fune- 
tions of Life Insurance (In Preparation) 

Griffin M. Lovelace; Inheritance Tax 
(In Preparation)—Franklin W. Ganse; 
Life Underwriting as a Career (In 
Preparation)—Edward A. Woods. 

There are now 54 Life Insurance jour- 
nals edited in the United States. Some 
of these are devoted exclusively to 
salesmanship and not only contain in- 
valuable salesmanship material, includ- 
ing the latest contributions that no pro- 
gressive life underwriter should be with- 
out, but offer valuable publications and 
salesmanship aids. 

Sales Research in Life Insurance was 
an almost untouched field even a few 
years ago. A distinct forward move- 
ment in this direction was tne estab- 
lishment of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pittsburgh, which 
began active work in January, 1922, 
with a membership of twelve compa- 
nies. 

This Bureau, now located in New 
York City, has increased its member- 
ship to 64 companies, a thoroughly rep- 
resentative group of companies, old and 
young, eastern and western, large and 
small, co-operating in sales research 
and the study of common agency prob- 
lems. The fundamental work of an- 
alyzing sales problems is of the utmost 
ultimate value, and the reports printed 
so far show that this co-operation has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree. In 
addition to the following report a very 
interesting and valuable survey has 
been made showing the amount of life 
insurance sold by a large group of com- 
panies in each state and each Canadian 
Province each month. 

April, 1922—-Blanks Useful in Select 
ing Agents. 

June, 1922 
Department. 

October, 1922—Conservation: A Sum- 
mary of Company Practices. 

February, 1923—Policy Loans: A 
Summary of Company Practices. 

"March, 1923—Managing an Agency: 
Duties of the General Agent or Mana- 
rer. 

April, 19238—How the Monthly Sales 
Survey is Used. 

June, 1928—Circularizing: A Sum 
mary of Company Practices. 

The very fact that 64 life insurance 
companies of all kinds, sizes and ages 
throughout the United States and Can 
ada are engaged in the study and in- 
vestigation of life insurance sales and 
agency problems, such as is necessary 


Functions of the Agency 











The Gateway to Success 


For the individual agent in the life insurance busi- 
ness as well as for the companies engaged in that busi- 
ness, the gateway to success lies along the pathway 
| which has been cleared by definite purpose, hard work, 
experience and education. 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company has, 
for nearly Four Score Years, made it a practice to 
render every possible service to its policyholders and 
to their beneficiaries. The long years of steady conser- 
vative growth have been used in the erection of a 
foundation of service upon which the increasing suc- 
cess of the Company is being built. 


The prosperity of the Company is due largely to 
| the manner in which its Agency Force has embraced 
the cardinal principles of success. Actuated by the defi- 
nite purpose to serve—working steadily that the secu- 
rity of life insurance may play an even greater part in 
the life of our country—benefiting by their experience 
and taking to themselves every opportunity for educa- 
tion, the members of the Field Force of the State 
Mutual are successful men and women, well trained in 
the profession of life insurance salesmanship. 


The Company is ever ready to co-operate with the 
members of its Agency Force in the solution of prob- 
lems and offers every possible assistance in their work, 
realizing that service to and with its agents is essential 
to the best interests of its policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. 


The State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 














to all real progress, is significant and 
‘would never have been possible years 
+ ago. . 

Ten years ago life insurance compa- 
nies had organizations of Presidents, 
Actuaries, Medical Directors and Coun- 
sel, but there was no organization to 
represent the selling end of the _ busi- 
ness, notwithstanding the vital part that 
that branch bears to insurance as a 
-whole. 

Today, the Association of Life Agency 
Officers, organizéd in October, 1916, at 
Chicago, an outgrowth of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress in which the 
first executives of the Life Agency Of.- 
ficers Association and other agency ex- 
ecutives of life insurance companies 
had taken an active interest, exists and 
is a powerful aid in directing the sell- 
ing policies of life insurance companies 
in training salesmen and in placing the 
agency department of the institutions 
of life insurance on a high plane. 

Selection Going On 

This Association comprises 134 Legal 
Reserve life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada, and repre- 
sents by its membership the bulk of the 
new business production of all compa- 
nies in both countries. 

If the responsibility for clean meth- 
ods, economy and efficiency in agency 
practice rests with the companies, as in 
velopment of life insurance. 

Previous reports of the Committee 
on Salesmanship have given much at- 
the final analysis it does, then such an 
Association of Officers directing the 
field work of so large a group is bound 
to have and will continue to have a very 
considerable influence on the future de- 
tention to methods of selection, and 
while this report has emphasized the 
training in Salesmanship and, particu- 
larly, in Life Insurance Salesmanship, 
the great forward strides in this branch 
in recent years are worthy of mention. 

It may be safely said that whereas 
ten years ago it was the practice of 
most life insurance companies and agen- 
cies to make little effort to determine 
the fitness of persons proposing to en- 
ter the life insurance business beyond 
ascertaining that they would not be a 
discredit, today there are few compa- 
nies or agencies where this is the prac- 
tice. 

There are many companies who de- 
cline the greater proportion of persons 
applying for contracts, perhaps all of 
whom would have been accepted for- 
merly. It is very probable that the life 
insurance business is more carefully 
studied and is in a position to better 
advise applicants for contracts of their 
probable fitness for life underwriting 
than any other profession or class of 
business. 

Therefore study to still better ascer- 
tain the qualities necessary in a suc- 
cessful life underwriter and how to de- 
termine these is steadily proceeding. 
The result is increasingly valuable not 
only in increased elimination of those 
unfitted for the business, but also the 
increased confidence of those accepted 
that they have the ability to succeed, 
particularly when the facilities for train- 
ing are now so available. 

Another step toward placing under- 
writing on a professional plane is the 
Advisory System operating in Pennsyl- 
vania since August, 1921. 

The progress made in the decade 
since the training of the life under- 
writer was first thought of has greatly 
exceeded what could possibly have been 
expected, with every probability that it 
will increase. 

The better selection and training of 
the life undérwriter will obviously be of 
great value; his start will be surer and 
quicker, his suecess greater and the ex- 
pense of failures will be avoided. The 
trained underwriter will so evidently 
have an advantage over those lacking 
it that othe}'s; who have started without 
it will naturally seek the same sources 
of information’ and education that are 
fortunately available to all, and he will 
ultimately out-distance in success those 
failing to take advantage of these facil- 
ities now offered. 
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Correspondence Courses Now an 
Established Means of Educating Agents 





About Half the Leading Companies Maintain Instruction by Mail and 
Nearly All Companies Believe in Its Benefits; What a Course 
Should Cover; May Supplement Personal Instruction 





Company correspondence courses were 
discussed before the group meeting on 
agency building by P. M. Ray, assistant 
supermtendent of agencies of the Equita- 
ble Life of Lowa, his talk m part follow- 
1g: 

tt felt that you were entitled to more 
than one man’s observation, so I sent 
out a questionnaire to seventy com- 
panies in an attempt to secure the 
opinions and experiences of others. Re- 
plies have come from sixty-one of the 
seventy companies referred to, and I 
have tabulated the information of the 
sixty-one companies reporting: 

29 have no correspondence course. 

82 have such a course. 

Of the twenty-nine having no course, 
some expressed a belief in its value, 
others were in doubt, while others made 
no expression of opinion. Of the thir- 
ty-two having courses, all were con- 
vinced of the value of it. 

23 have courses written especially 
for their own use. 

Nine use courses prepared for gen- 
eral use, such as that of the late Forbes 
Lindsay, or that furnished by Mansur 
Oakes. 

Most of these companies send out 
the lessons at intervals and require the 
co-operation of general agents and 





managers in personal work with the 
student and reports upon his progress. 
Many issue a certificate or diploma on 
the completion of the course. The re- 
lies to the question, “How do you de- 
termine the value of the course to 
gents?” have in the main been rather 
indefinite. A few have based their 
Opinions on comparison of production 
records of student for periods before 
nd after taking the course. Others 
epend on statement of student. Still 
others on observation of student’s worl 
in actual soliciting. 

All of the courses IT have had an op- 
portunity to inspect have much good 
in them. Some are excellent. One in 
articular impressed me because of its 
troducing, in addition to the usual 
treatise on life insurance, policy con- 
tracts and salesmanship, a fine, honest 
itreatment of the company that could 
‘not fail to make a man proud to repre- 
fent it, and a section devoted to the 
ethics of the business that must tend 
to establish such ideals as will result 

wholesome consideration for com- 
pany, client and competitor. This 
fourse was also much stronger in its 
Provision for concise reports from the 
student on his field activity. Without a 
detailed report of time spent daily in 
the office, hours spent in soliciting, 
tumber of calls, interviews made, ap- 
pications secured, plan and amount of 
surance written, and any peculiar dif- 
culties encountered, the director is in 
No position to give the helpful sugges- 
Hons SO necessary to the new student 

n fine it may be said that this in- 
estigation discloses that the company 
wrresponding course is an established 
fans of development of agents in 
lany companies and worthy of further 
nsideration by those not as yet em- 
loying that method for increasing the 
tga of the life. insurance sales- 
han, 

In the case of the large agency which 
nploys many new men each year, it 

not a difficult problem to employ an 
istructor who shall conduct three or 
ur classes per year and devote him 
If outside of classroom periods to the 
ipervision of the field work of the 
Rents, even to doing actual soliciting 
th them. In slightly smaller agencies 
at cover a rather limited territory, 
€ general agent or manager may at- 


} 


tend to this matter of instruction him- 
self with some degree of success. There 
is, however, some danger that the in- 
struction so given will be administered 
in such heroic doses that without un- 
usual power of assimilation the new 
agent will suffer from mental indiges- 
tion. 

In the smaller agency, or the agency 
covering an extended field, the problem 
of personal instruction is still more dif- 
ficult. Each man must be instructed 
individually, and the tax upon the time 
of the instructor renders it an impos- 
sibility to do thorough work. 

What Instruction Agent Needs 


A man entering the life insurance 
business must secure a good working 
knowledge of the business, including 
elementary actuarial principles in- 
volved; the organization and manage- 
ment of companies; the various forms 
of policy contracts and their applica- 
tion to specific needs; his company’s 
history and rules and regulations for 
the transaction of business; the princi- 
ples of salesmanship; how to secure 
prospects, prepare for and conduct an 
interview; how to keep his records and 
plan his work so as to use his time 
efficiently; to say nothing of the need 
of guidance in the building up of a 
mentally and physically efficient per- 
sonality. He must acquire other in- 
formation regarding the laws and prac- 
tices of general business. the laws re- 
lating to bankruptcy, inheritance, etc. 


In short, so varied and extensive is 
the instruction necessary to the full 
development of the life insurance sales- 
man that the manager who consistently 
furnishes to each agent appointed a 
reasonably well balanced course of 
training through personal contact, is 
the exception rather than the rule. 


Many managers and general agents 
who are themselves thoroughly good 
insurance men and are possessed of 
that compelling personality which in- 
spires their men to do or die, have not 
that logical grasp of the agent’s needs 
which will enable them to develop a 
well-rounded agent. 


In the smaller agency, and particu- 
larly such agency which includes a 
rather wide extent of territory, I be- 
lieve the company correspondence 
course to be a necessity if newly ap- 
pointed men are to have a reasonable 
chance for success. In all agencies, of 
whatever size and condition, I believe 
such a course, if well prepared and 
properly supervised, will greatly 
lighten the work of the general agent 
or manager and afford a more uniform- 
ly develoved field force. You will note 
that I have said “will greatly lighten 
the work of general agent or manager.” 
I have not said that it would do his 
work. If a course by correspondence 
is to be of maximum benefit, the agen- 
cy manager must exhibit a keen inter- 
est in the work of the student and sup- 
plement the course by personal super- 
vision of the agent’s field nractice. In 
addition, he will often find it necessarv 
to assist the student in acquiring a full 
understanding of the agent’s field prac- 
tice. In addition, he will often find it 
necessary to assist the student in ac- 
quiring a full understanding of the sub- 
ject matter of the course. A _ gentle- 
man who has charge of regional 
schools for agents of his company says 
it is astonishing how few men are real- 
ly able to read understandingly. His 
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ONE OF DR. JOHN A. STEVEN- 
SON’S STORIES 


The way a good deal of life insur- 
ance has been sold reminds me of a 
story about a man who was cross- 
ing a golf course with his negro 
caddy. 

“Boss,” said the boy, “ain’t you 
got an old pair of shoes in your 
locker? I need some awful bad.” 

“I don’t know, maybe there is a 
pair there. What size do you 
wear?” 

“Well, the way I gets my shoes, 
they don’t come by sizes. I jes kin 
get a pair of shoes or I cain’t.” 











course utilizes several of the best 
standard works on life insurance and 
salesmanship, and he says even the col- 
lege trained men often require assist- 
ance to a real understanding of the 
text. A carefully written correspon- 
dence course requiring written tests on 
every lesson, followed up by a careful 
analysis and discussion of each set of 
test papers, will do much to correct 
this weakness. 
Wide Benefits of Courses 

Personally, I believe the development 
of the agent by means of a brief pre- 
liminary course of training given per- 
sonally by the agency instructor, fol- 
lowed by a more comprehensive course 
by correspondence which shall extend 
through not less than a year’s time, 
and supplemented by the _ friendly 
criticism of the course supervisor at 
the home office and the agency instruc- 
tor, while the agent is, by daily prac- 
tice, making the substance of the 
course a part of his being, is more 
likely to result in a successful producer 
than any other method which can be 
offered at a nominal cost for training. 

Bacon has said: “Reading maketh a 
full man; conference a ready man; and 
writing an exact man.” The method I 
have suggested will do much to create 
a reading habit with referenec to his 
business on the part of the agent. The 
discussion of the subject matter with 
the agency instructor develops the es- 
sential readiness, and the tests require 
that concentration and full considera- 
tion of the subject necessary to exact- 
ness. 

An effective understanding of a 
proposition by the prospect can only 
come through clear and logical expres- 
sion on the part of the salesman, and 
clear expression on the salesman’s part 
is attainable only as a result of clear 
thinking. What better practice in clear 
thinking than the careful study of the 
subject matter of a well arranged 
course, followed consistently by writing 
concise answers to intelligently pro- 
pounded questions on that subject mat- 
ter? 

Today men are successfully taking 
instruction by correspondence in en- 
gineering, law, medicine, languages, 
even in piano playing and voice cul- 
ture. The great universities are ex- 
tending their influence vastly by cor- 
respondence courses and allowing cred- 
it toward degrees if supplemented by a 
certain amount of work as resident stu- 
dents. I can see no good reason why 
the life insurance business should not 
avail itself of this very practical means 
of imparting information at least so 
long as the men are brought into the 
business on the basis of earning while 
they are learning. 

It is not my thought that courses 
by correspondence should take the 
place of the general agent or manage? 
and do his work for him, but I feel 
that his work may be supplemented by) 
that course to the mutual profit of the 
company, manager and agent. 
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Delivering a Selling Talk 





THE TECHNIQUE OF MEETING SITUATIONS LEADING UP TO THE CLOSE, 
DESCRIBED BY CHARLES J. ROCKWELL 


Rockwell, Director, Division 
Salesmanship Untwer 


Charles J 
of Life 
sity of Pittsburgh, delwered the follow 
ing address before the Group Meeting 
on Methods of Getting Prospects 


/nsurance 


The common practice of discussing 
the interview sectionally has resulted 
in creating a mistaken conception of 
it as consisting of separate and distinct 
parts—The Approach, The Discussion 
As a matter of fact it 
which 


and The Close. 
is ‘but continuous 


depends for its success upon the kind 


one process 
and degree of feeling that the presen- 
tation or discussion arouses. Instead 
of detached episodes it has stages of 
feeling which, to result in an adoption 
of the proposal, must have growth and 
momentum, ranging from mere casual 
curiosity to intense desire. 

A selling interview is, in structure, 
mutual and 
co-operative discussion whose sequence 


a social situation and a 
of ideas is susceptible of control. A 
favorable feeling toward the subject is 
first aroused pro- 
ceeds this feeling becomes cumulative, 


and as discussion 
finally converging into the decision to 
accept the proposal. The various stages 
of feeling are not matters of precise 
measurement, and as a matter of fact 
wre subject to sudden elevations and 
depressions. Arbitrarily 
that stage which has for its primary 
object the establishment of a favorable 
social contact, and the preparation of 
the prospect’s mind to entertain a pro- 


we consider 


posal without prejudice, as our Ap- 
proach. 
When the Sale Begins 
When that stage is reached where 


the prospect ceases to be hostile or in- 
different and evinces some willingness 
to hear our proposal we 
presentation of it. Naturally we can- 
not at this stage be sure whether his 
desire is due to mere curiosity, cour- 
tesy or aroused self-interest. But what 
follows is, and must be, in continua- 
tion and in explanation of what went 


begin our 


before, or the stage of feeling secured 
will be lost. 

The presentation of a life insurance 
program for a_client’s consideration 
might be discussed from two points of 
view. Of these, the ideas to be pre- 
sented (which may be called the ma- 
terial which makes up the service pro- 
posed) is the one which usually first 
comes to mind and hence is most fully 
developed. The other angie is that of 
the manner in which these ideas should 
be presented to insure their fair con- 
sideration and the best chance of their 
adoption. This we might call the me- 
chanics of the presentation. 

A successful presentation depends as 
much upon the way in which ideas are 
presented as it does upon the merits of 
the ideas themselves and the order, or 
sequence, in which they are introduced 
and the media employed to introduce 
them. vitally influence the considera- 
tion they will receive. 

Before attempting the performance 
of any ‘really important act it is well 
to go back to, and proceed from, fun- 


damentals. What is to be accomplished 
by the act and by what means shall it 
be done? These are the fundamental 
questions in planning a_ selling talk. 
The objective to be attained is to arouse 
his determination to bring about a re- 
sult we shall describe to him and then 
secure his approval of the means we 
have planned to bring this result about. 
Both the purpose and the means being 
of our conception it is obvious that we 
must undertake the leadership of the 
thought process which will incline him 
favorably toward our idea. It is im- 
portant that we select a method of 
presentation which can be followed with 
the least effort, and which will encoun- 
ter the minimum of difficulty. A natu- 
ral process is in every case easier to 
follow than an artificial one. 


Most Successful Presentation 


The most successful prosentation is 
that which follows the steps taken in 
making a voluntary purchase. In doing 
this the buyer asks for exactly what 
he wants, often describing it in detail 
and stating the purposes for which he 
wants it. The closer we conform our 
selling process to natural processes the 
easier the sale will be to make, and 
conversely the more artificial and com- 
plicated we make the process the more 
difficult will be the task of inducing 
the buyer to follow our leadership. 

In the instance of the voluntary pur- 
chase the buyer had in mind what he 
wanted done, encountered an obstacle 
to the suecessful doing of it. knew what 
woulkl overcome this hindrance and 
sought for this assistanes. Hence, 
there was a purpose, a difficulty and a 
solution, and they were considered by 
the buyer in just that order. The end 
was considered first, followed by the 
needs of attaining it. Back of the pur- 
chase idea was the motive for buying, 
in the nature of a result he desired to 
realize. 

Suppose we attempt to conform our 
presentation of the idea of buying to 
this elementary natural (hence easy) 
process. We would first plan for a 
client a certain result which should so 
touch one of his chief interests that he 
would determine upon realizing it. Cer- 
tain difficulties which may interfere 
with this are pointed out, and the 
means for solving them offered and 
explained. Since the solution removes 
the obstacles which may prevent the 
desired result from occurring he con- 
siders the solution favorably. 


Feelings vs. Convictions 


Adopting the natural 
ideas as the best one to follow (be- 
cause it is the easiest) we recognize 
that men act in obedience to their feel- 
ings more promptly than they do to 
logical convictions. They act because 


sequence of 


they feel, but before they feel they 
must see. ‘To establish a purpose we 
must get him to see a result he will 


consider worth while, in actual process 
of realization. 

Men will most strongly and certain- 
ly desire those results which attach to 
their chief interests. Before they will 
desire even these they must the 
result in the actual state of realiza- 
tion. Hence the salesman selects an 
interest of his client and pictures it 
enjoying an improved status. If the 
picture is clear even a brief contem- 
plation of this result causes a desire 
for a desire for it and its realization 
becomes a purpose of the buyer. 

Between the present status of the in 
terest thus to be benefited and that 


see 


status which we have pictured are 
many difficulties that may interfere or 
prevent the realization of the buyer’s 
aroused desire. Many of these may not 
be known to him, some are not admit- 
ted by him as being’ such, of others he 
is aware. But whenever he recognizes 
these as opposing the realization of the 
result he wants they become problems 
to him, demanding’ a solution which he 
will quickly seek and be inclined to 
adopt. 

The salesman will then point out the 
nature of the difficulties how they will 
affect the result decided upon, and 
prove the possibility of their interfer- 
ence, until discontent with the present 
status is created. The nature of the 
problem created indicates the solution 
it requires, which in life insurance is 
either a capital sum of money or the 
administration of money. 


Getting to Result Quickly 


It is the nature of a problem to seek 
its solution quickly, and in this effort 
men will turn to those solutions with 
which they are most familiar. Hence 
the solution we offer is frequently 
brought into competition with others 
promising the same final result. The 
salesman will then be prepared to ad- 
mit without comment all points of sim- 
ilarity but stress certain points of out- 
standing advantage which his solution 
must offer; for example—that it is 
easier, more simple, more certain or 
more convenient. Any delay in offer- 
ing’ the solution when the problem is 
recognized is certain to create this 
competitive situation between it and 
the one of the prospect’s selection. 

An effective presentation would from 
this appear to be a series of pictures, 
a panorama or procession of future 
events passing in review, described by 
the salesman and reconstructed by the 
prospect. To cause him to construct 
them the description must be clear and 
vivid and appeal to his feelings. Un- 
less his feelings are engaged he will 
not make the effort to create the pic- 
ture. Nor will his picture likely be as 
clear to him as ours is to us. 

Men’s ability to construct mental pic- 
tures is limited by three things: 

1. Our ability as painters of .word 
pictures. 

2. His willingness to attempt to con- 
struct them. 

3. His ability to mentally see what 
we are describing. 

Even when painting the pictures of 
a happy result as affecting one of his 
chief interests we must remember that 
even these interests are often partially 
eclipsed by other ideas of greater re- 
ceney or vividness (even his wants are 
often in competition with each other), 
and that our problem is to bring a par- 
ticular interest back to active promin- 
ence and cause him to project his im- 
agination into a future which is both 
indefinite as to date and involving’ an 
event unpleasant to contemplate. This 
performance, being also in competition 
with his present mental activity, may 
require more for its success than our 
powers of description before we can 
secure from him the necessarv expres- 
sion of his desire to attain the result 
described. 

It is in the endeavor to get an ad- 
mission as to the difficulties which we 
recognize as vroblems that men’s abil- 
ity or unwillingness to paint mental 
pictures at our suggestion operates 
most powerfully against us. The pros 
pect cannot conceive such occurrences 
happening to his family; cannot sena- 
rate himself from the future situation, 











” 


or perhaps his justified confidence jp 
his own capacity tinctures even 

consideration of a future situation in 
which he knows he will have no part, 


When to Use Cases 


When words fail to evoke imaging. 
tion or arouse feelings we employ the 
aid of his memory and cite spegifie 
cases wherein the situation we are @p. 
deavoring to have him appreciate ae. 
tually did happen. These human inter. 
est stories are the illustrations in oy 
sales talk. They assist us in our de. 
scriptions by making definite and eon. 
crete a talk that is too often abstragt 
or general, and both assist the pros. 
pect in the effort to picture the situa. 
tions described, and stimulate him to 
make such efforts. 

Such stories may relate to happy git. 
uations, whether due to an insuranee 
service or not; or may be evidence that 
the difficulties pointed out can really 
occur. They should be about persons 
whom he considers his equals or) gy. 
periors, persons who were once sgity- 
ated as he is now or hopes to be, and 
should preferably be cases within the 
range of his own acquaintance. 

Stories of success and happiness algo 
stimulate the natural tendency to imi- 
tate and excel our equals or superiors, 
end caused us to turn to the means 
which promise to assist us in doing 
this. Stories of disaster, because of 
failure to recognize as such the very 
problems we are pointing out prompts 
him to seek for means to avoid them. 
Parallel cases may be used to say, with 
safety, unpleasant or unpalatable 
things in the third person which apply 
with equal force to the situation of the 
prospect himself. 

To develop a result as pictured. into 
a purpose on his part a story from life 
where the result is in operation should 
be used and described as you see it. 
The fact that since problems have oe- 
curred proves that they can occur and 
hence might occur, is established by 
the sitation of cases of persons once 
situated as he is. Then to connect the 
end with the means of its happy at 
tainment we have actual cases of where 
life insurance was employed to bring 
about that result which we pictured to 
him to his satisfaction. 

Pictures are conveyed to the mind by 
means of language, and the most con- 
vincing presentation is that which is 
made in the language in which the 
prospect thinks—in other words that 
presentation which is most nearly an 
earnest conversation. Let us practice 
talking in terms of ideas and pictures. 
since men do not think in terms of 
phrases. Technical terminology and 
high flown and stilted expressions lack 
force because they lack feeling or nat- 
uralness. Involved statements confuse 
the picture while directness and brevity 
clarify them. 

Few presentations escape from be 
coming detached from the interest it 

yas originally proposed to benefit and 
becoming more or less of an abstract. 

While this can be controlled to a de 
gree it cannot be completely avoided. 
To assure the adoption of our solution 
it must again be brought into close and 
definite association, not only with the 
result, but with that result as affecting 
his particular interest. So before we 
undertake to close we summarize by 
reviewing in backward order from the 
solution of the problems to the result 
the entire plan and end with a re-plt 
turization of the result in process o 
porformance. 

Had we time to discuss the next 
stage of our interview, the so-called 
Close, we might discuss the effects 0 
contrasting situations as an urge to at 
tion, and much might be added as t 
when and how to suggest action. But 
when it is remembered that the whole 
experience must be cumulative and that 
step after sten can only be taken 4 
that stage of feeling is reached it wl 
be apparent that the close will be les 
difficult to execute as the stages pre 
ceding it have been fully developed. 
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UR home office buildine is neither 
too large nor vet too small. 


It was conceived with a calculating eve; 
an eve open to our present and progres 
sive demands, 


Asa corollary, but with all due modesty, 
we might appropriately add that the 
prevailing opinion among agents apples 
this same thought to the size of our 
Company. 





lt is “just right,” they say. 


It is not so small but that it ranks with 
the leading life insurance companies in 
the country; nor is it vet so large as to 
preclude that “personal touch” which 
means so much to the ambitious agent. 


Ours is what might fittingly be termed 
“a family company.” 


Our officers are as proud of and inter 
ested in the success of individual agents 
as a father is of his own “tlesh and 


blood.” 


Occasionally we have an Agency open 
ing for the man who is “just right.” 


















































The Guardian Lite Insurance Company 


f Ameri 
Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
For information concerning opportunities in the field force of THE Gl JARDIAN, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President GEO. L. HUNT, Superintendent of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 






































The Manhattan Ordinary Agency of 


fis i 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Has Been Opened at 
46 Cedar Street, New York City 


and offers every facility to agents placing excess o 


surplus lines with all the excellence of the Prudential 
and with the experience of twenty-five years of the 


Manager as agent and executive in Life Insurance 


at your disposal. 


HENRY L. ROSENFELD 


Manager 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 

Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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